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NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH— | 


September 1, 1859.—The SESSION 
OPENED on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, at TWO o'clock 
».m., When an Address to the Students will be delivered by 
the Principal. The Classes for the different brancl udy 
will be opened as follows: 

I, LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPTTY. 
Days and He 
Attendance. 
Junior Humanity. Nov. 2, - 12 and 2) 
° M 


Senior Humanity.. 


First Greek ...... 
Second Greek 
Third Greek 
First Mathemati 
Second Mathematical 
Third Mathematical 
Logic and Metaphysics ...N 
Moral Philosophy 
Natural Philosophy. 
Rhetoric and |! 
Lettres .... 
(English Langu: 
oven rature) 


will be publicly 
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rs of 


Classes. 


Mr. Fraser. 
M‘Dou 
Forbes. 


Ag 

Universal His tory : P ; 

Theory of Music ; t 10 and 12.Mr. Donaldson. 
Technology eines o 1 ae Sg) ee Dr. G. Wilson. 
Il. THEow 

.. NOV. 


Hebrew :— 
Junior Class .. : 
Advanced Class— ‘Tie-) Nov. 
brew and Arabic 
Divinity .... .. Nov. 
Divinity and ( ‘hnarehy 
History Nov. 
siblical n aid . ey 
Biblical Antiquities.. Nov. 10, a 


Medical Jurisprudence) Dec 

(for Students of Law) s *’S“ 
Civil L: AW. pediaaueaceett 
Conve yancing 


Materia 
Pharmacy 


Dietetics, 
dic ane 
Chymistry 
Surgery 
Institutes of Medicine . 
Midwifery and Diseas« s)_ 
of Women and Chil-> Nov. 
dren ) 
Clinical Surgery, (Mon.) . 
and Thurs.) j Nov. 
Clinical Medicine (Tues. Woy 
and Frid.) ~— 
Anatomy .. entiotn ’ 
General P athology. 3 
Natural History 
Practice of Physic 


. Playfair. 


L yon Pr: wi tir 

‘N.B. Information relati 
grees, examinations, may 

the Secretary, at the College. 
A table of fees may be seen in tt 
in the iy ading room of the library. 
y Authority of the Patrons of the 
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CLE RIC AL WANTS and VACANCIES. 
A full list appears in the CLERICAL JOURNAT 
the latest Wants and Vacancies in connection with Churcl 
Employment. <A copy fo tamps 
Office, 19, Wel ingtor reet ‘\ or 


ITERARY NOT IC KE. 
beautiful Books in preparati ‘or > com 
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which. profuse! tT MACLISE, will be 
Nover nber and Co., 44, 
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tion of 
published in 
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| ONDON NEW SPAP ERS. — The 
A impressed stamp, 28s D : Post 

Daily Neves, or F PS . @ 
ya tio i | 
F fgg y ipesng 
} Established Thirty Ye: 


OXON 


Times, 
Herald. 
23s. ; Chronicl e lobe, 2 
posted on the evening 
19s. 6d. All orders must I 
19, Throgmorton-street 


1 Day), 
Bi snk, 


NE WSPAPERS and 
a don Newspapers f forw: urd 
and abroad at unusually ad 
terms free on application. 
SAUNDERS OTHE! 
N.B.—All books po 
price. To large purchasers ¢ 
Terms on applicaticn. 
SECOND-H AND a 
Now rei ady. post for tw mps 
AWSON’S “C ITY of LONDON B OOK 
CIRCULAR” for NOVEMBER, containing 4 
of Standard Books, in all rature, 
Works on Natural History, t 
Poetry, Illustrated Works, & 
from the Library of the Poet Wi 
Wa. Dawson & Sons, 74, Cai 


ULL’S LIBRARY for 
HISTORY, Biography, Travels, I 
Subscription, one guinea a year and upwa 
his library is tosupply good standard litera 
the mere light public ations or dinarily supplied 
libraries. 
Prospectuses sent post- free on 
surplus works now offered for sale 
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Charming Water-colour Dr. 
| Se JTHGATE and BARRE’ 
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3 erimentof ing to Subscribers Monthly Por raits ey: ading L y Men, &c., has proved so attractive, that 
the co tors have resolv the series to z ure h rs of 

T H E Ki R 3 T | ( 
l 4 
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f THe Critic and Portrait will he 4¢. only, stamped 5¢., and may be had by order of any Bookseller 
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Cc 1e8 Esq 10. Lord Brougham 
« | Charle y, I ll. G Grote, E mL, Esq. 
B. j W. E. Giad- W 1 : 12, T rrespondent). 
M.1 8. ¢ i 1 Bar ver, Esq 
Ea day. 
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s l with ¥ the 
~ a ' a, 1, - - | ee 
Goe idu gq 4tori Opes, Are UW prepararn 
‘ 
1 a N ! ’ Sir David Br ter 
f W. H. 1 Phely 5 Samuel Lev } : 
W E J Ad Es Profes W tstone, William and Mary Howitt. 
A } I ( P ssor Owe Lance, Es¢ 
j I sé Geo. ( E 
Ww Prof wick 
Pl ! : \ , Ese 
iy I I J. H. I i 1. B. Di 
7 | } Sir A. A : 
k Es i iT , Esq. 
x. | \ s R 8 Ly 
K } > \V i lanque, Es , Esq. (Barry 
- { Mi 8.C. H 
a j Mr. and M Alfred Wiga } 
v4 irs. Ch Kear B. ickstone, Esc iW ster, Esq. 
Ire y Sti Professor Wheatstone. M: adi ime Ristori 
P f which that jour isance. For this 
‘ reis no d books as soon as they 
7 i i 1 ) I sha ‘from the pres spared in making the 
fn i the - | news of the week in ¢ thes as complete as 
+ Ipt Mus nd ssible. The meetings of ies are fully re- 
tir I est und r n 1 scientific 
bi s. The ‘ nducters ( an, and ar it attention 
int ¢ as Dp le of the p ess | is also vaid to foreig 1 literat ul and co’ ympe tent ¢ yrrespondents 
ok , " ive been sec ed in F Gern any, Italy, an 1 America. 
) 1 forwarded t rts of the kingdom by m: 
he has 
I J i at all Railway Stations 
t SI « is nh copy l 
19, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND, LONDON, W.<( 
Will be published on 31st December, 1859, Royal Octavo, cloth boards, price 12s 
a - & | ‘ . wom, * ae — 
f T7,% alt os “ {4 1As4 yi a + a+ “$4 fy 4” 1 )qe 
ULYOCHTOTO S Waele = AICO, = TOV Le 
* YASUE Vv fA Jv. ¥ eV oY at WA + ,Y - 
— 
ECOND YEAR 
BEING A COMPLETE BIOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL BOOK OF REFERENCE 
FOE 
> Y “ ‘ y ae - 4} OI ve . Ww ting Wl hayyvel 
Al maces renarng i me Vieray an tye Upurey. 
‘ , Th 1 IT _ f = oe otal ] —_— 3 
y CLERICAL DIRECTORY gives, in alphabetical or the Name and Address 
’ ry in England and W i i, the whole of the facts having reference to 
r to r t! 12) holds. It presents at one vic W a Conspectus of 
ry Car und of osition of each Clergyman, besides giving a large 
tion in releren ton 
ion of facts 1 dates relating to the Clergy and the Churcl i may be fully relied on 
avil een ned by urfold ¢ f the if the E ngli hc lergy. The cost of collection 
, nh e) I t Put l 3 » has suc cing the most useful, 
st complete and comprehensive, Directory of the Clergy and the Chure i whieh an yet been offered to 
CLERICAL DIREC RY is the only reference -book of the kind which correctly gives the Addresses of the 
ts utility will be as great in the Counting-house as in the Library. 
\AME 1 v , 
rgyma I Pat Glel Aug rmenta- 
P tik n tory, gross Value to 
OTLEQC! PURI VT OOT UNIVERSITY the Beneficed, and amount of population 
. é s be M \ tes EPISCOP ‘AL and PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS—such as 
Sc} s, Exhibitions, Fellowships, and Tut lips Surros Inspector of S« ey ty ral Dean, Justice of the 
beld b , 48 well as all Aca i Honours, Prizes, Peace, M Laster of an Endowed 0 Pu lie Sehool—are added 
egrees in ea stance. 
Y ORDERS: the Year when obtained, with the Dioce DIGNITIES HELD by CLERGYMEN—such as Bishop, 
Y f the Ordinati sh Dean, Chapter; Canon, Archdeacon, Prebend, with the date 
ENTS a »POINT NTS aad yearly value of each Appoi! are likewise noted. 
f , st te tot Prin of a BORE Dene Sentra of ‘lergymen are described 
vith t late Ay N \ n ¢ i tl | all ‘ sas to Title, Size, Pub- 
‘ s I i 
wnor . ‘ RI jintments is 
) rendered perfectly eas; and ample 
TE} ES: Description « ul Ecclesiastical Benefices, Index 
COMPLETE LISTS OF THE CLERGY OF THE ESTAI — CHURCH IN IRELAND AND THE SCOTCH 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
OFis IONS OF THE PRESS. 
Returns s to t the CLERICAI andthe Church. We feel sure that the CLertcaL DirEcTorY 
i re v 1 soc m supe rsede the old-fashioned ‘ Clergy List.’ '""—Couré 
) T ( | 125 1 
4 as been eve i ar 1 with t e value of the CLERICAL Direc ‘TORY is in the proof eat 
Yr seruy I rt nt rds how small the general incomes of the Clergy are.’ 
Bit ubt hat 1 t t . S j view, 
a ul Kk « f ti ( g not only an Alphabetical List of the Clergy, 
r tional information as makes it a Biographical 
I ( Dr s s D ."'—Notes and Queries 
: y Glot s certainly a most comprehensive and useful work of 
Chis work is what it professes t , a biograpt i ! ! as regards the Clergy and the Church.”—Free- 
statistical book of refer ‘ ts ting to the Clergy | masons’ Magazine 
May be had by order of Booksell y, bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 12s., by JOHN 





ISPECIMEN PAGES will be supplied GRATIS, on application by Letter or otherwise.) 





19, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, W.C. 





CROCKFORD, Ch rnal and Direct ry OFF 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


MESSRS. TRUBNER and CO. 
60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


1. AHN (Dr. Fr. }—New Course for learning the 


Italian Lang * age. 2 parts, 12 mo. The only genuine Edition. 





ALGER.—History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, as it was perverted in all Nations and Ages. By 
WILLIAM ROUNSVILLE ALGER. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of E 
ure, and British and American Authors livit 
ed. By 8S, A. ALLIBONE. Vol. L. imp. 8vo. pp. 1005. 


tlish 
and 
TAs 








Li 
de 





ASHER.—On the Study of Modern Languages 
in General, and of the English Language in Particular. By 
Dr. DAVID ASHER. 12mo. cloth. 

5. BAIRD.—Birds of North America. By SPEN- 
CER F. BAIRD. In 1 vol. 4to. of 1064 pages, and 75 plates ot 
hitherto unfigured specimens, 





6. BASILE’'S PENTAMERON.—A New Trans- 
lationof§ By OCTAVE DELEPIERRE, I Crown 8vo., 
cloth. 

BARTLETT.—Dictionary of Americanisms: 
a Glossary of Words and Phrases Colloquially used in the 
United States. By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. Second 
Edition ye siderably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. pp 
XxX} 24, 16s. 

&. C OL ERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX to 
the PRINTED ENGLISH LITERATURE of the THIR- 
rFEENTH CENTURY. y HERBE RT COLERIDGE, Esq., 
of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 8vo. cl. pp. 104, 5s 

DEANE.—Fossil Foot marks on the Sandstone 
of the Connecticut River. In a series of Photo-lithographic 
Plates, with descriptive letterpress. By the late Dr. JAME 
DEANE. leld, Mass. 4to. 

10. DELEPIERI 
Par OCTAVE DELEP 





















tE.—Histoire Literaire des Fous. 
IERI Crown 8vo., cloth. 


11. D'ORSEY.—A New Portuguese Grammar 





according to a lendorff's system of teaching languages. By 
I ALE .D. DORSEY, H.B.M. Chaplain at Madeira 


Fep. 8v0. 
12. D'ORSEY.—Ports guese Colloquial Phrases 
and Idioms. A New Guide to Portuguese Conversation. By 
ALEX. J. D. D'OR SEY, Hi.B.M. Chaplain at Madei 
. 8v0, price 3s. 6d. 
- EDWARDS.—Memoirs of Libraries : including 
id-book of Library Economy. By Le DW ARD 
2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 2000. Nun us illus- 










I it 
1 uni form sty! e with Dr. Kane 





15. HECKER.—The Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages. From the German ofJ. F.C. HECKER, M.D. ° 
by B. G. BABINGTON, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Third edition, 
augmented by an Appendix on Child-Pilgrimages. 8vo. pj 
384, cloth, price 9s. 





Slated 








16. IBIS (The): a OTLEY SOLATER, MA. Feller 
Edited by By et Ll TI SCL ATER M.A., Fellow 
Corpus Chris Colles f , F.L. F.Z.S., & In Quar- 
terly 8vo. P arts, with ‘Tllust rations. ‘Anau ulsubscription, 2 

17. JOHN GU STE NB . R G. First Master Printer, 

) courses, and his death 
ul 4t0. pp. 141. One hun- 
tique type, and bound in 













his acts and most remark 
From the German. By C. 
dred copies only printed, in ¢ 
Rox! argh § style. 


18. KRAPF.—Travels in Eastern Africa. By 
» Te Kit. APF, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society 
1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map. 


19. MUNCHAUSEN.—The Travels and Surprising 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen. In 1 vol, crown &v« 
with thirty Illustrations, beautifully bound in cloth, Third 


Thousand, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d 

20. NORDHEIMER’'S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
New Edition in One Volume. By Professor Wm. W. TURNER. 
English Copyright. In1 Vol, 8vo. 


21. OWLGLASS.—The Merry Adventures and 
Rare Conceits of Master Tyll Owlglass. Illustrated by ALFRED 
CROWQUILL, Uniform with Munchausen. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d 


22. PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH L ANGU, AGI aration 
In 4to. Parts, at 5s. each.—The * Prop ost i be for- 
warded, post free, on receipt of 6 


23. REYNARD the FOX.—After the German 
version of Goethe. By T. J. ARNOLD. With Illustrations 
from the designs of WILHELM VON KAULBACH. Imp. 8vo. mor 
24s.; Roxburgh style, 18s. 


24. SIEBOLDT.—SAILING DIRECTIONS for 
the JAPANESE SEAS. By PH. FR. VON SIEBOLDT. hl 
lvol. 8vo. with Chart. 7s. 6d. 

25. SPURGEON.—The English Bible: History of 
the Translation of the Holy Scriptures into Eng 
Tongue, with a of the Old English Versions. y 
Mrs. H. C. CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Rey. C. H. SPURGEON. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
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26. TROEMEL.—Bibliothéque Americaine, ou 
Catalogue raisonné d'une precieuse Collection des_ livres 
relatifs a l’Amerique qui ont paru depuis sa De couverte jusqu’a 
l'an1700. ParPAUL TROEMEL, 8vo, 


27. TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
to AMERICAN LITERATURE: a Classified List of Books 
published in the United States of America from 1817 to 1857 
Compiled and Edited by NICHOLAS TRUBNER, In1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 800, half-bound. 18s. 


28. WEDGWOOD.—A Dictionary of English 

Etymology, By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. Yol. L. 8vo 
29. WYNNE.—Private Libraries of New York. 
$y JAMES WYNNE, M.D. With anIndex. $8vo. cloth. 


TRUBNE z and CO., 60, Paternoster- row, London. 
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D. NUTT'S PUBLICATIONS. MELD ALMANAC for 1860.—Twelve | 


} large Engravings, by Leech, Harrison Weir, Harry Hall, 
} and other leading ,ertiate, Price ls.; or a copy for 14 stamps. 


Just cabilehied, | —346, Strand, W. : R wa : 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS OF THE REY. »URAL ALMANAC and SPORTSMAN’S 
H. C. ADAM’S DELECTUSES. te ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR for 1800.—Twelve large 





gs by Leech, Harrison Weir, Harry Hall, and other 


ADAM’S GREEK DELECTUS. Ninth | Bustavi 





Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Strand, W.C. 


ADAM'S LATIN DELECTUS. Sixth PO ,TSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED ALMA- | 
\ Iy¢- 


Thousand, 12mo. cloth. 2s, 6d. for 1860.—Twelve large Engravings, by Leech, Har- 
Also, by the same Arthor, | rison Weir, Harry Hall, and other leading artists. Price 1s. ; 


< one 9 or a copy for 14 st ps. — 346, strand, W.C. 
GREEK EXERCISES. SecondThousand. | “*“"* — oren 


can Gh. Se. Gol | SHOOTING, &e., ALMANAC for 1860.— | 


LATIN EXERCISES. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. Sacer SaRt See, Mn, Seed, BS 
The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, | ]]{UNTING, &c., ALM: AN. a 
with Prolegomena, Notes, and References. Complete } cive large Bugravings, 1s. Bist 
in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 9s. AN YGLING, &c., ALMA AN. AC for 1860.— 


The Parts separately : Twelve large Engravings, 1s.—346, Strand, W.C. 


eee are W,, Second F dition, 2 ON, COURSING, &e., AL MAN, \C for 1860.— 


Full prospectuses to be obtained on application. \ Twelve large Engravings, 1s.—346, ind, W.C, 


TINUR J , &e., AL MANAC for 1860.—Twelve 





r. MARK, 








London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 





- large Engravings, 1s.—346, Strand, W.(¢ 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 3s. Gd. (10U NERY HOUSE, &e., ALMANAC for 
AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of 1860.—Twelve large Engravings, 1s.—346, Strand, W.C. 


the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Fr. SCHOP-| PASTIMES, &e., ALMANAC for 1860,— 
WINKEL. Sucive tices Daaatiaen tnt 
Just p yublished, | ive largé Pntnssic arp 1s. —346, st and, . 


AC ATALOG SUE of MODERN BOOKS 





PART I. vantage Italian, Spanish, and Portugues 
Literature. 

Part II. German, Dutch, Swedish, Russian, and 
Northern Literature. 


in FORE! I aN LANGUAGES, includi ne Sea; 7 ria A {4 ve ! if ay {| 4, as ae | 4? SV TH 
wks it thou Dats Ne Che Gratutons Clerical Aenistey 
YW r 





Wing artists. Price 1s.; or a copy for 14 stamps.—346, 


| Just Publishing. 


BN GLI SH FIELD SPORTS. 


4 See BENTLEY'S QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. Ill 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “‘QUEECHY” and 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 


Vil 
Immediately, in crown 8vo 
ss A Y AN D S E 
h 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-st 


This day is published, 


~ Bythe Author of“ Queechy ” and “ Wide, Wi 


| ANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL 


TERMS AND GEOLOGY. By DAVIDP 
In crown 8vo., price 6s. 


By the same auti wr 
Third Editi ls 


1. INTRODO(¢ 








Index. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarg 





sE, F.G.S 


/TOR Y “TEXT- 300K Of] 


GEOLOGY. With Engravings on Wood, and 


(71085aI 


2. ADVANCE D TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 


Des 
of Scientific Terms. 
_Wi.LiaM 31 ACKWooD and Sons, E 





‘ourth editio rice 






riptive and Industrial. With Engravings, and 


(THE SEAR C H for | a PUBLISHER; o 
| ‘ounsels fora Young Author. It cont 3 adv al 
Binding, Composition, Prin d Advert 2 S} 
mens of Type and Sizes of | li is a e Lite 
| Guide for a novice, and full « t am thy 
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~arT I Greek, Latin, and Oriental Literature. May be consulted by Clergymen seeking Appointments or having Vacancies to offer, w t ( 
Part III. Greek, Latin, and Oriental Literatur be consulted by Clerg) } \ I V 
To be obtained gre aed - application, and sent free by The Wants and Vacancies of the fortnight, upwards of fifty in number, are gratuitously advertised 
post for one stamp. CLERICAI Jot RNAL of October 8, price 9d For ns for entering partici Lj tii wanted or ¢ 
eeree supplied on application. 
London: D. Nurt, 270, Strand. Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, W.< 
———— ee eee Gero ne a i goal : 
Now re @ 2s. Od, the first Half-vearly I ca HODGSON’S NEW ————- OF N OVELS. Vol. IV. 
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SAYINGS ANI AND DOINGS. 
WORK HAS BEEN JUST PUBLISHED of considerable 
interest to the artist and antiquarian, and more especially to 
the student of medieval architecture. This is a ** Facsimile of the 
Sketchbook of Winars pE Honecort, an Architect of the Thirteenth 
Century; with commentaries and descriptions by M. J, B. A. Lassus, 
late architect of Notre Dame, &c., and by M. J. Quicuerart, Professor 
of Archeology at the Ecole des Chartes at Paris; translated and 
edited, with many additional articles and notes, by the Rev. Roserr 
Wutus, M.A., F.R.S.” (London : : J. H. and J. Parker).” The modus 
operandi of the authors of those graceful fabrics that studded our 
island; and a great part of the Continent during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries has lately been much inquired into, the contro- 
versy that has raged between the rival advocates of the classical 
and romantic schools helping on the investigation. For the romantic 
or medizeval school of art no more strenuous admirer was to be met 
with than the late M. Lassus, who, as an architect, made several 
successful restorations of medieval churches and other buildings, 
besides being the author of many original designs executed in the 
same spirit. The Sketch-book, or Album, of Wirars pe Honrcort 
having come under his notice, M. Lassus was so attracted by 
that he determined to lay it before the public in fac-simile, asthe best 
means of giving them an insight into ‘ th 1e state of the art of delinea- 
tion” at this early period. ‘‘ The actual works of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture which remain to us,” says Professor WIL.is, ‘* « xhibit 
the finished results of those branches of the fine arts. ‘This voluine 
exemplifies the manner in which the artists carried on their studies. 
It proves that if they did not attain to perfection in repres: — ¢ cor- 
pores al forms, it was ‘not for want of perceiving that the ry ought to be 
studied from the life, or for neglecting to carry out such stu tie a. Fe 
also shows that they were not deterred by pious prejudices from 
copying the antique.” The MS. in which these drawings are rt 
was formerly in the library of the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés 
whence it was transferred at the time of the first French oa hte 
to the National Library at Paris, where it now is. It is 
volume of thirty-three Jeaves of vellum stitched into a thick leat 
cover. This was not, however, its extent originally, since a memo- 
randum written in the fiftee nth century states that it consisted 
of forty-one leaves. ‘+ Each is occupied with pen-and-i ink drawings 
that have been previously sketched with a lead point, and 
the drawings are accompanied by explanatory notes, written in the 
Picard dialect of the thirteenth century, and in the running hand of 
that period.” With respect to Witars px Hoyecort himself there is 
some doubt as to whether he actually wrote any great works per- 
sonally or not. The balance of evidence, however, ap to be in 
favour of the view taken by Professor Wiuis, that 
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he was a great 


practical architect, who, besides other works, reconstructed by 
far the greater part of the Cathedral of Cambray, and re- 
sided also for a considerable time in Hungary, employed in the 
exercise of his art. We have no exact knowledge of what he did in 


that country, but it is thought that, in consequence of his success at 
Cambray, he attracted the notice of the Princess Exizanetu of 
Hungary, whose offerings to the shrine of that Cathedral to a great 
extent paid for its reconstruction; and that, after her death and 
canonisation, he built the Church of St. Elizabeth at Cuassovia or 
Kaschau, besides constructing some edifices at Strigonium 
oe latter have entirely disappeared. He may have assisted also in 

uilding the Church of St. Ehzabeth at Marburg. Such is all that, 
~ r careful searching, either M. Lassus, M. Quicurrat, 
Wis have been able to discover respecting WiLars pe Honxcorr. 
We wish there were more, while we agree with M, Quicnerar in the 
conclusion at which he arrives in his able essay on the subject—-that 
the dates prove him to have belonged to the great school of art ofthe 
period of Purrip Aueustus. ‘* They place him in the midst of that 
generation of remarkable men by whose labours the Gothie style and 
system of construction was brought to its highest perfection” Which 
being the case, we recommend this reprod uction of his sketch-book— 
a thing that may be called unique in its way—to the notice of all 
lovers of art; thanking Professor Wruxis for his supplemental labours 
to those of MM. Lassvs and QuIcHERAT. 


or Gran, 


or Professor 


Me ROSE requests insertion of the following letter respecting 
4 the new ‘Light theory.” 


Smr,—When a stone is set in motion none can tell where it will stop. 
correspondent, in the Criric of 15th inst., claims for Goethe the - rit, if 
merit there be, of first suggesting the homogeneity of light. The is a 
sealed fountain to me, and I have no means at present of learning by what 
experiments and arguments the illustrious poet enforced his views. Your cor- 
respondent states that Goethe devoted much time to the caltinks ‘and I thence 
infer that he did make experiments, since mere speculation and abstract argu- 
ment are of little value in questions of natural science. Some one w vill, perhaps, 
produce these experiments, and enable us to judge how far Goethe successfv lly 
assailed one theory and sustained another. 

Since I have come before the public with an experiment, wi hich in any view 
is an interesting one, permit me to reproduce it under several distinct conditions, 
and to add a brief narrative of remarkable Lstaponnge ore of colour that have 
come before me, and which, so far as I am aware, are perfectly novel, or known 
only through the more recent experiments of Mr. Smith. “Professor cine 
very courteously acknowledged my communication of the experiment with th 

card, but said that it only partially succeeded with him, and added that pre- 
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bably this was owing to some decay of sensitiveness in his eyes. More likely | 
failed to state with sufficient clearness the conditions of the experiment, since I 
have always found nine persons out of ten perfectly agreed as to the effects pro- 
duced when they have been at my side. The transitions from white to yellow, 
orange, red, and thence to intense blue, are, I may say, inv ariably admitted. 
Success depends on a very slow and regular. reduction and restoration of th e 
light. 1 have given one method of performi ng the experiment, and will add 
other two. Allow the light to remain undisturbed, and begin by holding the 
card near to it; then keep ) the hand steady and the eye intently fixed upon the 
card, and retire gradually with your back to the light, and the colours will 
change in the order of the prismatic spectrum from yellow to intense blue. Or 
returning backwards towards the light the colours will again present themselves, 
but in inverse order. In this form of the experiment we are certain that the 
light remains precisely the same throughout. The third method is this: Place 
a circle of white card, about three inches in diameter, in the centre of a black 
board, and let a spectator stand within twelve inches of the board, with his eyes 
fixed upon the card. Let an operator be provided with a light so covered that 
it shall not fall on the eye of the spectator; then, as he retires with the light or 
returns with it, the spectator will see the colours as before. This arrangement 
evidently subjects the experiment to a very severe test, since the black board 
enhances the whiteness of the card, and tends to preserve it. 

In my former letter I said that my own instruments had produced effects 
similar to those of Mr. Smith, and that long bef ore he had made his known. I[ 
wish to confirm this statement. I would premise that my efforts in the con- 
struction of optical arrangements were mainly directed to discover an effective 
means of exhibiting the general illusions of persistence of vision before a large 
company. It was my impression, and is still, that such an aid is of no mean 
value to one who desires to make known the Jaws and properties of vision to an 
audience. For myself I can say that until I had perfected my instruments, | 
never succeeded in conveying to a company any clear idea of spectra generally, 
of their accumulation on the retina, and their comparative intensity. Whilst 
pursuing my principal object I frequently noticed most remarkable presentations 
of colour; but, as the conditions were for the most part unsuitable to the 
lecture-room, I gave them only a passing regard. Allow me to instance a few 
of the experiments. 

The first refers to the kalotrope, 
arrangement of two concentric wheels, 












whi 


h be briefly described as an 
working 


iearly in contact and in con- 


trary directions. Discs of various devices are provided for the hinder wheel, 
and a number of perforated black discs for the one in front. When a disc 
charged with twelve black radii is placed on the hinder wheel, the six spokes of 
the front wheel, in passing rapidly across it, c nvert the twelve black radii int 


atinted ground. Here is a 


inasmuch as it is placed 


twenty-four apparently stationary 
remarkable presentation of the comple 
manently before the eye by persistenc« 

The second experiment is performed with the phot 
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nent 
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drome, which consists of 








an independe sat wheel to receive the device discs, and ar paratus (altogether 
apart, and, if desired, out of sight) by which flashes of it are thrown upon 
the disc in rapid and regular succession. Now, if a disc charged with twelve 
dark blue balls, nez rly in contact, be placed upon the wheel, and a little 
natural light be allowed to fall upon it, so soon as it is thrown 
into rapid revolution, and flashes of artificial light (insulated in a lan- 
tern) are duly measured out upon it, we see twelve apparently stationary light 


blue balls upon a zone of bright orange. Here, again, there is nothing for whict 
we are not prepared ; the complementary is suddenly presented, and it is main- 
tained permanently before the eye by persistance. 

A third experiment may prove interesting in its relation to Mr. Smith’s 
ingenious theory. Place the kalotrope opposite a bright northern noonday sky, 
remove the front wheel, and affix to the hinder wheel the perforated 
black discs used for the kalotropic effects. The experimentalist stands at the 
back of the instrument, and can see the sky only through the apertures in the 


one of 


black dise. Cause these apertures to pass the eve at intervals varying from one- 
half to one-sixth of a second, and very remarkable presentations of colour are 
seen. Under the lower velocities the sky flashes, and assumes an unnatural 


brilliancy, and the intervals of the fourth and fifth of a second give it sometimes 








a crimson, at others a deep | purple colour. Now what are we to infer from this 
experiment? Certainly sot that the pulsations have ‘enleniiy produced 
variety of colour. At every pulsation the full natural i ght falls upon the eye, 
and the intervals between the pulsations give time for the reaction necessary t 


the suggestion of complementary colot ir, and that under manifold modifications 





arising out of the ever-changing cor x lition of the eye during the experiment. If 
the apertures pass the eye with a veloc city exceeding one-sixth of a second, the 
effect ceases. There is then perfect persistence, and the eye apprebends nothing 


but the ordinary light of the sky, reduced in inte thing to break 
its uniformity or give it a chromatic character. 

A fourt! expe riment is kindred to the last. Pla 
same adjustment and management as before in fr 


the spectator will see, with more than a _ 


snsity, with n 


e the kalotrope under the 
mt of a brilliant sunset, and 
et’s vision, 
The rich hues of all glorious things. 

I could add other experiments equally interesting and instructive; but those 
I have adduced are sufficient for my pur} and perhaps more than enough for 
your space. 

I think the ground of objection to the reading 

ing of the British Association was hastily an 
optical arrangement that will allow a large ited wheel to be placed in full 
view of the audience, and when set in id revolution bring it instantly to a 
state of permanent apparent rest—that will show on a large, exposed, and per- 
fectly independent disc all the ordiuary illusions of rest and motion dependent 
on persistence, and, moreover, exhibit a variety of both novel and 
interesting—may claim, as an illustration of the phenomena of vision, to have 
something practical about it. And when an interesting paper on the Light 
theory bad been accepted and received with favour that owed its attractions 
very much to experiments on the pulsations of light, which pulsations might 
obviously be measured by the photodrome (if it were needed) to the one- 
thousandth of a second, it does seem strang all mention of an instrument, 
some years old, that might by possibility have given a hint to the theorist, should 
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be so peremptorily refused. —{ am, Sir, yours, &e. Tuomas Rose. 
i Florence-place, Glasgow, Oct. 18. 
W* HAVE RECEIVED the following ‘ Manifesto ”—com- 
muniqué, it is presumed—respec ting Mr. Cuarves Reapr’s 


popular work, “ It is Never Too Lute to Mend”: 

The author of this work informs the iovers of justice that it never was his 
wish to be unjust, even in fiction, to any one alive or dead, nor will he perpe- 
tuate any tangible injustice into which P artial evidence or just but intemperate 
anger had betrayed him. Unfortunately the first printed remonstranc es against 
his book were so ridiculously wholesale, and combined with so much fraud and 
suppression of truth, that Mr. Reade, 1 by their general character of 
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cunning and equivocation, condemned them in the lump, and dismissed them— 
too hastily ; for he has since learned, from more respectable sources, that one of 
those remonstrances was just. Mr. Reade no sooner got this reliable informa- 
tion than he at once condemned a portion of the stereotype plates of both his 
editions, The sentences which reflect on some learned judge for deferring a 
sentence, and transferring it to London and to judges who had not heard the 
evidence, will never reissue. The author was told at the time an ex-judge in 
the House of Peers had objected to the course taken, and relying on this and 
common sense, and on the lamentable result, he wrote in wrath what he has 
now cancelled (at some expense) on better evidence, and sincerely regrets to 
have written. It seems it was the custom; and clearly no judge is to be 
blamed for a custom which he has not originated. The sentence of the five 
judges is another matter; Mr. Reade views it still, as he did three years ago, 
as every French and Prussian judge would view it now, and as every 
English judge who is now in his cradle will view it forty years hence. 
In has been asserted by implication, in a pert little weekly, that Mr. Reade is 
the only writer whom that judgment revolted. This is to compliment him at 
the expense of his contemporaries. Refer to the journals and weeklies of the 
period, and you will find that the Press, unanimous in so few things, agreed to 
condemn that monstrous sentence. Mr. Reade went upon good evidence in con- 
iemning a certain inspector of prisons; but he has lately obtained better evi- 
dence from an accidental and purely private source, that the said inspector’s 
conduct was the reverse of what appears on the surface of the evidence. That 
gentleman may count not only on the obnoxious sentences being expunged, but 
on a public amende in some work of a greater weight. As to the current state- 
ment that Mr. Reade intended his gaol to be identified with Birmingham 
gaol—it is incorrect. This was arrived at by weighing the “ pros” and ignoring 
the ** cons,” viz., the characters and incidents taken from other gaols, and the 
physical description of the building, which is irreconcileable with Birmingham 
gaol. ‘Ex notis fictum carcerem secutusest.’’ And, nota bene, five gaols have 
fitted the cap on. But as to the distinct statement that Mr. Reade’s prison is 
‘‘alibel on Birmingham gaol”—that the cruelties he paints are greater and 
more numerous than ever took place in Birmingham gaol—it is an impudent lie. 
Birmingham gaol was by no means the worst of those English hells whose dark 
history is known to Mr. Reade; but it was a worse place than the gaol in 
‘“* Never Too Late to Mend ;” and this Mr. Reade pledges himself to prove us soon 
1s he can see his way to combine the proof with matter useful to the public. 
But he cannot afford to throw great stones at little birds. He cannot write a 
book merely to expose one heartless ass, and five or six echoes. 

The plain English of this curious communication we presume to be 
that a new edition of the novel, ‘revised and corrected” by the author, 
may be expected shortly. 


HE PRINCE of WALES has, as our readers probably know, 
taken up his residence in or near the good city of Oxford, as 

an undergraduate member of that famous University. Heirs to the 
British throne do not, we admit, matriculate every day at Christ 
Church or any other College; but the exceeding warmth, perhaps 
we should say the adulation, with which the young Prince was 
received at Oxford, strikes us as being scarcely creditable to the 
University. If the Prince’s residence at Oxford is really to be pro- 
fitable to himself—if he is to learn something not less of the habits 
and customs of his future subjects than of books—if, in fact, 
he is to do anything more than sit in solemn state at the 
heavy dinner-parties of College Masters or University Profes- 


sors, and be perpetually capped and bowed to by beleaguering 
dons and undereraduates—we should suggest that these over- 
loyal members of Alma Mater should recollect that His Royal 





Highness has come to Oxford as a student, and that there is no royal 
road to literature. The young men seemed quite ready to imitate the 
example of their rulers; the Prince was, we are told, ‘‘ several times 
vociferously cheered by the undergraduates ” during the important 
matriculation. We trust, however, these adulatory 


ceremony of 
for the whole time of the Frince’s residence 


observances will suffi 


at Oxford: that he will be allowed to visit the Bodleian or 
the Radcliffe without being attended by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the Senior and Junior Proctor, and _ vociferously 


cheered by the undergraduates; and we say this quite as much 
for the sake of his Royal Highness—who, we have little doubt, 
felt considerably bored on the occasion in question—as of the 
other junior members of the University. If the Prince be allowed 
to work his quadratics and write his Latin in peace, we see no reason 
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why he should not win the Mathematical or Hertford Scholarship, as 
his bent may be. If, on the contrary, he is to be vociferously cheered 
for correctly reading half a dozen Latin words from a printed paper, 
he had, in our opinion, very much better have kept away from the 
University of Oxford, and, indeed, from any other University where 
he will run the risk of being similarly ill-used. 





We ARE GLAD TO HEAR that a company is being formed 
for the purpose of affording assistance and encouragement to 
inventors who are unable to afford the expense of securing their rights 
under the patent laws. The principle of the company is to be limited 
liability ; workshops will be founded in order to enable the directors 
and officers of the company to test inventions by practical experiment, 
and all the persons employed are to be bound to secresy by heavy 
pecuniary penalties. ‘The shares are to be fixed at a very low price, 
and altogether the scheme seems so good, that we confidently augur a 
career of prosperity for the company, whilst we see clearly that, if 
properly managed, it will be the means of saving many a useful 
invention from oblivion, and many an ingenious and struggling man 
from despair, 


[* GIVES US MUCH PLEASURE to be able to announce that 

the British Museum has just received a magnificent addition to 
its numismatic treasures, by the gift from the Count pr Sauis of his 
well-known collection of coins. These are in fourteen cabinets, con- 
taining altogether as many as seven thousand coins, brought together 
with the greatest taste during many years of the Count’s life, and at 
an expense of about 5000/7, The munificent donor has at the same 
time offered his services gratuitously to the Museum to assist in 
arranging the collection, or in amalgamating it with that already in 
the Museum. The Trustees have, of course, accepted his offer with 
thanks. 





ther REPRODUCTION of the famous block-book, *‘ Biblia 
Pauperum,” by J. P. Berseav, is to be followed by another 
reproduction of an equally famous relic of the past. ‘This is the 
‘Canticum Canticorum,” with an historical and bibliographical intro- 
duction. This important xylographic specimen, which was justly 
pronounced by Orrxry to be the most artistic of the block- books, is 
composed of thirty-two designs, forming sixteen folio pages, printed 
on one side only. The number of copies issued will be limited to a 
hundred and fifty, and those therefore who desire to possess one should 
lose no time in communicating with Mr. Triisner, of Paternoster- 
row. 


HE OBITUARY OF THE WEEK inelndes the name of the 

Right Honourable Joun Fane, Earl of Westmoreanp, G.C.B., 
G.C.H., P.C., D.C.L., General of the Army, and Colonel of the 
56th Regiment of Foot. In spite of all these high honours, offices, 
and titles, Lord WrestmMorELAND would scarcely have come within the 
purview of a journal devoted exclusively to Literature, Science, and 
the Arts, were it not from the fact that as a virtuoso he took very 
high rank in the musical world. When the Royal Academy of Music 
was founded, more than a quarter of a century ago, Lord 
WestMoRELAND was one of the chief promoters and patrons of the 
undertaking. So addicted was he to music, that in late years, whilst 
he occupied the position of Ambassador to the Court of Vienna, it 
used to be said of him, though not with justice, that he thought 
more of his fiddle-case than of his dispatch-box, His son, the 
present Earl, late Lord Bureuersn, inherits to a great extent the 
musical tendencies of his father—even to the point, it is said, of once 
desiring to raise to the peerage a prima donna, whose position and 
character would have rendered her not unworthy of the honour. We 
recall this reminiscence merely to show that, whatever may be the 
vacancy caused in the musical world by the death of Lord West- 
MORELAND, it will probably be amply filled up by his son. 





ITERATURE, 





MR. MILL ON LIBERTY. 
On Liberty. By Joun Stuart Mitt. London: Parker and Son. 
N? LIVING WRITER, and few writers of any age, have had a 
x dialectical discipline so complete and perfect as the author of 
this book. ‘Iherefvre are his works so admirable as a dialectical dis- 
cipline for others. This is their principal merit. They have great 
athletic, but little suggestive value Hence, but for the particular 
class whom they so potently benefit, or as a dialectical task, are they 
sO wearisome to read. 

Probably Mr. Mill’s works, with their judicial pondering, but often 
not judicious statement, their gladiatorial persistency, their lucid style, 
and their absolute fairness, are most fitted to profit those who have 
been overdosed by Carlylese. Mr. Mill, by the inexorable directness 


and the faultless limpidity of his speech, forces back to reality the brain 
which has been bewildered by a vapoury chaotic pictorialism. He is the 
Priessnitz of literature, and much is a Priessnitz of literature needed 
when there has been a reckless revel in furibond and fantastic phrases. 


} 


If, then, you know any one who has been ensnared by Carlyle’s 
circumlocutions—which are far indeed from being the best or the chiet 
thing in Carlyle—send him to the physician Mill. But the physician 
Mill, though he gives us water in abundance, and though the water 
is bracing, furnishes us with but scanty fare; and those of us who 
have a good appetite are obliged to go elsewhere. The amount of 
solid nourishing food in the present volume is exceedingly small, 
Mr. Mill being a homeopathist as well as a hydropathist. When 
we were getting toward the last pages we should have been grateful 
for a few crumbs from the vast banqueting hall of Jeremy Taylor, 
or even for the rustiest scrap of Bacon. In truth, the subject is 4 
hackneyed one, and, spite of the dialectical skill and brilliancy, Mr. 
Mill’s treatment of it is not much more than hackneyed. Calualy, yet 
earnestly, he pleads for toleration, with some novelty in the mode 
of pleading, with none in the idea. We are ourselves in favour 
of a healthy, honest intolerance—deeming it compatible with the 
noblest humanity and the largest catholicity. Some hearty anathemas 
would be arelief from a tolerance which has no abounding tender 
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charity, and from a bigotry which has no colossal passionateness. The 
world has, perchance, forgotten how to weep because it has forgotten 
how to curse. We are perishing from an excess of liberty, however 
imperfectly liberty may sometimes be understood or practically recog- 
nised ; we are wasted by a low fever of indifferentism infinitely more 


dangerous than the fiercest persecution ; ; and we need the voice of 


prophets to rouse us to heroic action, not the whine of pedants to 
torment us about the hardship of refusing some one’s evidence at the 
Old Bailey who has paraded his denial of a God. 


Mr. Mill is a student—a student, not of rich mind, but of 
fine intellect over-cultivated; not of warm and generous nature, 
but of a Rousseau sentimentality, which seldom aims to be 
pathetic without growing silly, as at the beginning of the 
present volume. Mr. Mill is a student, and he has the stu- 


kind of debating 
after boundless 
are for him the 


dent’s worst prejudices, He views society as a 
club, for the reception or the rejection of new ideas 
babblement. The two primordial facts in the past 

Platonic dialectics and the dialectics of the Schoolmen; fur the 
Almighty created the universe not as a theatre of life, but for the 
sake of fair discussion, and you are fulfilling your mission as a divine 
soul not by achieving divine victories, but by studying your neigh- 
bour’s side of the que stion as well as your own, Verily, my brothers 
and sisters, crushed | by tragic sin, crucified by tragic sorrow, yearning 
for regeneration, for consolation, and for effulgent, valiant, martyr 
deeds after the sharp hour of tribulation, this is rather a shabby 
outlook. If ye cannot take your turn at dialectical fencing, ye had 
better bundle out of existence with convenient promptitude, seeing 
that earth has no significance except as a dialectical fencing academy. 
Well, we now know what we were made fur, and that is something, if 
indeed Mr. Mill, asa fanatical Malthusian, will allow that we ought to 
have been made at all, That little babies are a nuisance, and that 
big babies should spend all their time in what the Scotch call argle- 
bargling, seems to be Mr. Mill’s compendious creed, To be choked in 
your infancy if some one has committed the crime of being your 
father, or, if Rhadamanthine Malthusianism permits you to live, to 
chatter evermore about progress and liberty—such i is the pleasant 
alternative offered you. Your supre me privilege is that of blasphemi 
and you ought to use it freely. We are no more than Mr. | 
himself the advocates of a crass and cruel obscurantism in its hostility 
to grand, fresh, redeeming thought. But the community is an organic 








force, not a prof fessor’s cla room, and tbe basis and bond of that 
force is faith. That every poor, vain, profane sciolist has a right to 
disturb this faith we do not grant. 

Truth brings ever the peril of truth; it brings it to the 
great moral and religious reformer, and why should it 
bring it to the small, noisy, impudent mortal who talks | 
phemy mainly that he may wriggle himself into notoriety! 
Mr, Mill wants to make the speaking of the truth comfortable ; 
but it never has been, and it never ought to be, a comfortable 
occupation. The more it is an uncomfortable occupation the 
better for mankind. The excellence of the truth is in the 
courage of the confessor; and the boldness of confessors and the 


] 


1 apostoliecal sue- 
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death of confessors constitute that long and sublime 
cession of ages which i inspire sand strengthens us to go and do likewise. 
The price of trath j is p un, the keenest pain, compared to which a 
pang at last of dying for the truth is nothing. Pay the price unmur- 
muring, bow thy head and veil in silence thy sufferings, th 100 Pro; het 
of the ‘Higl 1est. Thou canst not utter them if thou wouldst, and if 
thoucouldst utter them none would give thee heed. It is childish tomake 
such a fuss about the annoyances to which some of the gentlemen who 
covet the name of ‘infidel, and trade in it voluntarily, subjer ‘t themselves 
What a terrible punishment, to be rejected as ju iryman an d to be grossly 
insulted by the j judge and one of for having no the: logical 
belief! What a woe of that the Baron de Gleichen, as dispen- 
sing with the Deity, was obliged at the Marlborough-street Police 
Office to dispense with his handkerchief which a pickpocket had taken 
from him! Should there not be a walling t 





the counsel, 


woes, 





hrough the cities till this 
handkerchief is recovered and waved on high as the flag of trium] phant 
atheism ? ; ; 

In the huge pile of laborious, ambitious platitudes which in 
Fraser’s Siamio Mr. Buckle has devoted to Mr. Mill’s book, he 
has attempted to surround a crazy creature called Thomas Pooley 
with a wild Dantesque radiance of ein The effect 
eminently burlesque, in Mr. Buckle’s a of Bacon’s death in 
the same article, which is also iatend d to be pathetic. Thomas 
Poole »y, the Cornish labourer who was condemned to imprisonment by 
Justice Coleridge for ict foolis h and blameable, thonafl far 
too severely punishe 1d, is likewise one of Mr. Mill’s heroes. He figures 
a few pages after some schoo boy declamation about Socrates. . nce- 
forth Socrates and Pool ‘"y must never be mentioned apart. Could 
not Mr. Mill be Poole y’s ‘Plato, and Mr. Buckle his Xeno phon? It 
Were a pity that the sayings and doings of one whom they so much 
admire should be unchronicled. Pooley’s ravings when in the prison 
and in the lunatic asylum would no doubt contain as able arguments 
and as wise and luminous maxims as Atheism can usually present. As 
to Socrates, it is about time we had done with him. We have all 
been betrayed into rhetoric regarding the most virtuous of Athenian 
Citizens and the most gifted of Grecian sages. But was not Socrates, 
while attacking and ridiculing the Sophis ts, an egregious Sophist 
a clever, elaborate trickery 
ashamed? Could a man 


is 


as 





cond most 


himself? Was not his mode of re asoning 
of which the frank tongue would be 
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intensely, irresistibly in earnest have delighted so much in mere 
feats of intellectual lezerdemain? Socrates un question: ibly helped 
to slay the faith of his country, without attem pting to put any mo 
celestial faith in its place. Therefore he deserved the lash of Ari 
tophanes; therefore he deserved the hemlock cup—the 
drinking of which byn no means in 
be classed with the pure and puissant pleaders and fighters 
and immutable v« wit S. 
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There is a radical misconception of the whole subject of liberty 
by Mr. Mill, Mr. Buckle, and the other pretentious praters of 
their shallow and narrow school. The religious must hallow the 








moral, the moral the social, the social the political. This 
is the everlasting order, the everlasting law. But, higher than 
the political, the social, the moral, and the religious, the dial 

ticians would enthrone the arid intellectual. No government pleas: 

them, consequently, which is not willing to erect a stage for the 
extravagant and often indecent capers of intellectual ac its. Mr 
Mill will never be satisfied till there is a Minister for heresy, a 
special department for heterodoxy. There will be rewards for 
the most daring deniers—praise, and pence, and pudding for 
the most unblushing sceptics. There will be a hierarchy of blas- 


phemers, and the » hierophants will be as well paid as our archbishops 


are now. You are a logician, Mr. Mill, and that is the logical result. 
Nothing is so easy as to believe, it seems; but, as it costs some trouble 
not to believe, let unbelievers alone be recompensed ; let there be a 
ceneral topsy-turvy, and let unbeliev: rs be everywhere substituted for 
believers. The spectacle, “9 igh not likely to bee difying. wot uld l be 
entertaining at least. Hoy ‘ie woth the instincts of mankind 





tolerate it? Not even so thine as the French tolerated the bl 
altar of the guillotine to the Goddess of Reason. . 
Mr. Mill may be what Mr. Buckle avers that he is—the pro- 

foundest thinker that England has produced since the seventeenth 





ntury; though, with Berkeley and Hume and sundry others 
in our memory, we are not disposed to admit it. Indeed, 
the assertion is preposterous, though about as true as that 
Comte was France's most compr a te » thinker since Des- 
cartes, and many of the like ignorant and glaring hyperboles ia 
which Mr. Buckle, as on f the most fluent of phrasemongs 
is fond of it vdalisings But, if Mr. Mill is so profound a 
thinker, how is it that he has never discovered that all 
freedom is in the first instan¢ 1 moral and religious energy? 
We er for ourselves peace within before we 
ture to proc] and cham} ion libert it. In 
deplorably low and inadequate idea of Christianity this 
lost sight of. He declares, and declares most falsely, 
Gospels we find merely negative commands. If he were 
with the New Testament as with Bentham, he would n 











dishonoured his lips with words so rash and monstrous, 

The Gospels do not consist of commands either negative or affirma- 
tive. Christ left far behind the domain of Mosaie prescriptions ; warred 
with minute Pharisaic traditionalism. The leading, the incessa bieet 
of his teaching, its exalted and characteristic feature, was to operate 
iniraculous spiritual transfigurement. He told his followers that they 
must be born again : born again into the image « ftheir hea avenly Father 
—into fellowship, almost intoidentity, rhim. The fruit of this life in 
and with the Father is love: both the » and the love risu I 





the Christians of 





. a s : 
dogmas and mandates. Now, if our day 














sad degeneracy have fallen into the 1 thraldom of the dogmas and the 
mandates, isthat the fault of the original teaching? A writer of Mr. Mills 
abilities and attainments may be infallible when discoursing or 
that quantification of the predicate * which Mr. Buckle mentions with 
so much relish. But logic and religion have so httle in common, that 
we advise Mr. Mill, from the friendliest feeling, never to meddle with 
the latter. In any case, it is scarcely wi rthy of ana mplished 
logician to maintain, because Christians act in direct 0} positi the 
Christian principle—that of inner, mayati eestatic commune with the 
Omnipotent—that therefore Christ ¢ is principle are to be blamed. 
Christ burst the —— of dogmas an mandates ; but the major of 
Christians, either by their half lovalty to these or tl bigo vile 
obedience to the “ again wear the chains which ( t sh ; 
consequently Christ was no divine teacher. Is this a specimen he 
new syllogisms which Mr. Mill has invented? Is it the qu fication 
of the predicat ? Or would it be <ueilee to denot : as 
stupidity and injustice, not creditable to an author in the m: “ 
acute and fair ? But Mr. Mill is not singular as an illustration ie 
ct that the best of the formal logicians are often the worst reasoners, 
just is the most skilful masters of drill a most 1 nt 
tacticians and strategists. He is a d s f iter, 
and if we say that he 1s at the head of the dril oe we 
— amply recognised the whole of his merits. But he has the 
lrill-se rgeal nt’s littlenesses, pedantries, mechanical tem] nd habits. 
Tt Is Of ld, then, that he should come forward s tl a f indi- 
viduality. Propounded as a logical th m, the d ine of indivi- 
duality has no meaning. We do not want in such a matter th Re 
linen of formula without the blue, the purple, and the scarlet of 
poetic vitality. Mr. Mill is never directly or consciously a plagiarist ; 
but his brain has ‘acility and rapidity of ap tion and 
assimilation. tly theft, as the articl I me ¢ 
him with much warmth and colour contrives, in his hands, completely 
to lose both. It is of course not known to Mr Mill that any one im 
England ever zealously promulgated the doctsina of individuality 
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before. Nevertheless a few readers will aan ‘th: at it should not 
have been known to him, as what he says on individuality is the only 
stri iking part of the book. ‘The rest, with numberless crotchets, 
contradictions, puerilities, and commonplaces, is worthless. 

What has been the only stock in trade for many years 
of Unitarianism—that Spitzbe re of the soul: where there is no 
sreen thing, where there is no monument but the bones of the 
who tried to tabernacle in aregion so inhospitable, where there 
cackling of huge and ugly birds—what has 
been its stock in trade but that evangel of tolerance and toleration 
which Mr. Mill adopts without improving or enlarging? William 
Johnson Fox, the most eloquent man the ng Tonge had, uttered 
more fervently, urged more convincingly, in his younger and more 
famous days, eve rything which Mr. Mill here wins ‘and urges, and at 

time too when there was strong need to vindicate tolerance and 

vindicating. When there is 
vindicating, then Mr. Mill’s 


b ave 
is no sign of life but the 


toleration, along with serious danger in 
neither need to vindicate nor danger in 


book appears. As Mr. Mill, though occasionally paradoxical, has no 
genius or originality, and says nothing which has not been said before 
more passionately, if not so clearly, we think it natural enough that 
he should have tried to give seasoning and savour to a worn-out 
creed by the introduction of another creed which has more living 

1 manifold interest. Both creeds, however, Mr. Mill pro- 


fesses only in words. IIe would allow the most despotic, petty, and 
pedantic restraints to be placed on the freedom of the individual. He 
sees no reasonable objection to examining an Atheist in the evidences 
Christianity, provided he is not required to profess a belief in 
them. He thinks that the laws which in many countries forbid mar- 
unless the parties can show that they have the means of wad 
porting a family, do not exceed the legitimate powers of the State— 





aidy 


} 


Jeprous Malthusianism, sacrificing every moral consideration, aes 
spontaneous impulse, every ordinance of God, to its own execrable 
juirements and | aths yme slang. In short, Mr. Mill, that newest 


preacher of F Libs rty and individuality, would substitute for the tyranny 


of custom, of the bureaucrat, of the puritan, of the priest, the 
horrible inquisition of the sou economist. ATTICUS. 
CEYLON. 


Ceylon: an Account of the Island, Physical, Historical, and Topo- 
graphical, with Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and Pro- 
dnctons. ” By Sir JAMES Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D. &c. 
Illustrated by maps, pli ans, and drawing Two vols. pp. 1274 
London: Longman and Cx 

IS SCARCELY TOO} M rl 'CH to say that these very handsome 


§ 


of Ceylon 


* 
volumes contain as complete and perf -ct a history of the island 


as could be written. We do not mean to say that the 


1300 pages are absolutely free from mistakes, or that there is 
nothing in them that might not possibly be improved. Keen-eyed 
critics, such as was he who immortalised himself by the discovery 
that Sancho Panza’s ass was made to be in two places at the same 


time, may p int out one or two incorrectnesses oa hint at a score ; 
gain repeat that this is int eed a magnum opus—a £7. com- 
I most beautiful island in 


but wea 
plete, and exhaustive 
the world. Sir James E. ’ 
his own experienc ved from residence in Ceylon; he has not 

le himself familiar with almost everything, ancient and 
modern, that has been wr about it; but a number of his friends 
nd acquaintances, many of whom have been residents for many years 
whose nam distinguished in science and 


3 perh aps the 
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ol ly made 





itten 


there, and not a few of ‘S$ are 





, have contributed various facts and anecdotes which illustrate the 
climate, mineralogy vegetation, zoology &e., of the island. It will be 
1 then that the author had exce lle t materials to work on, and we 
think he has done them, on the whole, full justice. As for ourselves 
really feel magnas inter opes inopes: we scarcely know where to 
begin or end amid suc h a mass of topics. We shail, however, passing 
over various specialities, endeavour to give such extracts and treat of 
matters as will be agreeable to the general reader. The first 
volume, which contains full onl interesting descriptions of the phy- 


al geography, zoology, Singhalese chronicles, sciences and social 
s, and medieval history, of the island, we shall for the present pass 
and turn to what will gener: lly interes sting to the ma- 
‘ity of readers, its modern history. 


We landed 


over, be more 


h of November, 1845. No traveller 
fresh from Ex ipression left by his first gaze upon 
tropical scene ry as it is developed in the bay and the wooded hills that encircle 
it; for, although Galle is surpassed both in grandeur and beauty by places after- 
\ ards seen in the island, still the feeling of ‘admiration and wonder called forth 
by its loveliness remains vivid and unimpaired. . . . The sea, blue as sapphire, 
te aks upon the fortified rocks which form the entrance to the harbour; the 
} 
tr 


at Galle, on Saturday the 2 
pe will ever part with the 











ieadlands are bright with verdure; and the yellow strand is shaded by palm- 
that incline towards the sea, er bend their crowns above the water. The 

re is gemmed with flowers, the hills behind are draped with forests of peren- 
il green; and far in the distance rises the gone of purple hills, above which 


wers the sacred mountain of Adam’s Peak, with its summit enveloped in 





too, that Galle has far more to boast of than the 
loveliness of its It is perhaps the most ancient emporium 
of trade now existing inthe world. Long before the merchant-ships 
of Portugal, and afterwards those of Holland, swarmed in the warm 
b aka waters of Galle, there had come from Malabar Moorish traders 
with all the productions of the distant East; swarthy Arabs had in 
rude vessels anchored by the junks of yellow Chinese. There 


Be it remembered, 
scenery, 


Lueir 


fennent has not only given us the result of 











too had 1 met, pera and fraternised, Greeks—somewhat degene- 
rate indeed—for they were from the Lower Empire—Romans, such as 
Romans were cake their imperial masters: nay, it is more than 
probable that the scriptural Tarshish, over which enthusiastic editors 
and interpreters of the Bible have fought and theorised times out of 
number, may be the modern Point de Galle. This has long ago been 
suggested, and Sir J. E. Tennent brings together all the pros, if not 
the cons, clearly and tersely. This gr ind old city—where lie at 
anchor “the dows of the Arabs, the petamars of Malabar, the dhoneys 
of Coromandel, and the grotesque sea-boats of the Maldive and Lac- 
cadive islanders,” and last, but not least, the double, swiftly-rowed 
canoes of the Singhalese—presents many strange and interesting 


features to the observation of the newly-arrived European. Sir J. E. 
Tennent says of these boats: 
The outrigger must of necessity be always kept to windward; and, as it 


would not be possible to remove it from side to side, the canoe is so constructed 
as to proceed with either end foremost, thus elucidating an observation made by 
Pliny eighteen hundred years ago, that the ships whieh navigated the seas to 
the west of Taprobane had prows at either end, to avoid the necessity of tacking 

Our English University oarsmen—or at least the majority of them 
—who win races, or are capsized as their luck may be—little think 
that their pet race-boats, the chosen handicraftmanship of Searle 
or Clasper, are surpassed by the outriggers of the half-clad Singhalese, 
not only in speed, but in the power of venturing twenty miles to sea 
in a strong wind, and sailing (for these eastern outriggers use sails) 
upwards of ten miles an hour. 

Let us leave Galle and turn our faces towards Colombo: the 
journey will be performed in less than twelve hours, though the 
vehicles are most primitive and three broad estuaries and an arm of a 
lake must be crossed. Here is a coach road which equals, we do not 
say surpasses, any of our Devonshire hill roads or Norfolk flats in 
the palmiest days of coaches, and well-fed coach-horses. 

In its peculiar style of beauty, nothing in the world can exceed in loveli- 
ness the road from Point de Galle to Colombo; it is literally an avenue of palms 
nearly seventy miles long, with a rich under-growth of tropical trees, many of 
them crimson with flowers, and overrun with orchids and climbing plants, whose 
tendrils descend in luxuriant festoons, Birds of gaudy plumage dart amidst 
the branches, gay butterflies hover over the shady foliage, and insects of metallic 
lustre glitter on the leaves. Bright-green lizards dash over the banks and 
ascend the trees, and the hideous but harmless iguano, half familiar with man, 
moves slowly across the high-road out of the way of the traveller’s carriage 
and hisses as it retreats to allow him to pass. Where a view of the landscape 
can be caught through an opening in the thick woods, it is equally grand and 
impressive on every side. On one hand is seen the range of purple hills which 
form the mountain-zone of Kandy, and stretch far as the eye can reach, till they 
are crowned by the mysterious summit of Adam’s Peak. 

In Colombo itself there is nothing particularly to attact a stranger : 
the town is neither very new nor very old, and not very interesting in 
either partic ular. The following sketch gives some idea of the high 
cost of living almost universally compl: ined of in Ceylon: 

The scarcity of pasture, and the injury to which cattle are exposed from 
leeches, renders meat scarce and dear; milk is difficult to procure, fresh butter 
is almost unknown, and poultry expensive. The wages of servants are increased, 
owing to the necessity of importing rice from the coast of India, and the cost of 
keeping horses at Colombo (ascribable to the same cause) is nearly double the 
outlay required at Madras. Fruit alone is abundant: a pine-apple of two or 
three pounds weight costs but a penny; and freshly-gathered oranges sell at a 
similarly cheap rate. Excellent stores within the Fort supply articles imported 
from Europe; and those who bring outfits from England generally find they 
could have obtained the same articles on the spot, if not more economically, at 
least more judiciously chosen as regards adaptation to the climate. Besides, 
the Moors * the Pettah have shops which are c ertainly amongst the ‘* wonders 
of Serendib,” from the habits of their owners and the multiform variety of their 
contents. there everything is procurable that industry can collect from the 
looms of Asia and the manufactories of Europe; but the stocks have accumu- 
lated so long, that an antiquary, estimating the date by the fashion, might tix 
the period of their importation in tke early times of the Dutch. 

Sir James Tennent give some curious sketches of the Rodiya, who 
are the pariahs of Ceylon, the Cagots and Caqueux of the island. 
Their expulsion from the pale of society took place at so remote a 
period of time, that all the legends relating to it are now confused or 
forgotten. Their name, Rodiya or Rodda, literally means “ filth.” 
They do not at present, happily, number more than a thousand, and are 
said to be decre: using : 

Socially their hereditary stigma remains unaltered; their contact is still 
shunned by the Kandyans as pollution, and instinctively the Rodiyas crouch to 
their own degradation, {In carrying a burden they still load the pingo (yoke) 
at one end only, instead of both, like other natives. They fall on their knees 
with uplifted hands to address a man of the lowest recognised caste; and they 
shout on the approach of a traveller, to warn him to stop till they can get off 
the road and allow him to pass without the risk of too close a proximity to 
their persons. Their habits are filthy, and their appetites omnivorous. Carrion is 
as acceptable to them as the flesh ot monkeys, squirrels, the civet cat, mungoos, 
and tortoises; and they hover near ceremonies and feasts in hope of obtaining 
the fragments. The men are employed occasionally on the coffee estates, and 
in making roads, but they are generally stigmatised as imbecile, and shunned as 
reputed thieves. The character of the women is still more disreputable; they 
wander as jugglers, and at feasts perform dances, during which they keep two 
polished brass plates rotating, one on the top of each fore- finger. The Rodiyas 
who have established themselves in the village of Kadaganava are remarkable 
for the beauty and fine figures of the females, which are displayed to advantage 
by the lightness of their conventional costume. As if to demonstrate that 
within the lowest depths of degradationthere may exist a lower still, there are 
two races of outcasts in Ceylon, who are abhorred and avoided even by the 
Rodiyas. These are the Ambetteyos, or barbers, and the Hanomoreyos, or 
betel-box makers, of Oova, who are looked on as so vile that no human being 
would touch rice that had been cooked in their houses ; and the Rodiyas, on the 
occasion of festivals, tie up their dugs to prevent them prowling in search of 
food to the dwellings of these wretches. 


The reptiles in Ceylon, as in most tropical climates, are numerous, 
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and, we should imagine, most unwelcome visitors to the newly-arrived 
European. 
He jests at scars that never felt a wound, 

and the author of these volumes talks lightly of cobras and green carawel- 
las frequently gliding through his rooms; of centipedes, tarantulas, and 
hugescorpionsaslargeas little cray-fish—et hoc genus omne. What would 
a timid town-bred Yady who shrieks at a mouse and turns pale at a 
blue-bottle think of the huge spider of Ceylon (Mygale fasciata), a 
large specimen of which ‘“ nearly covered with its legs an ordinary-sized 
breakfast-plate” ? We scarcely wonder that stories have been told 
of this hideous creature catching and killing birds, though probably, 
after all, these charges against it are calumnies. Sir J. Tennent gives 
an account of the coffee mania, which was at its climax in 1845: 

The financial explosion of 1845 in Great Britain speedily extended its de- 
structive influence to Ceylon; remittances ceased, prices fell, credit failed, and 
the first announcement on the subsidence of turmuil was the doom of protection, 
and the withdrawal of the distinctive duty, which had so long screened British 
plantations from competition with the coffee of Java and Brazil. The consterna- 
tion thus produced in Ceylon was proportionate to the extravagance of the 
hopes that were blasted; estates were forced into the market, and madly sold 
off for a twentieth part of the outlay incurred in forming them. Others, that 
could not even be sacrificed, were deserted and allowed to return to jungle. For 
nearly three years the enterprise appeared paralysed; the ruined disappeared, 
and the timid retreated; but those who, combining judgment with capital, per- 
severed, succeeded eventually, not alone in restoring energy to the enterprise, 
but in imparting toit the prudence and experience gleaned from former disasters. 

Awriterin the Calcutta Review for March 1857 citesinstancesin which, 
during the panic, landed properties went for nominalsums: estates which 
had cost 10,0001. were sold for 3502. ; and one estate, which was sold in 
1843 for 15,000/., produced 40/. in 1847. Outofevil, however, came good; 
as this crisis led to an entire change in the mode of cultivation of the coffee 
estates. Not a few circumstances, however, tend to make coffve- 
planting a somewhat hazardous venture at all times. The Singhalese 
and Kandyans can be prevailed on by no temptation of wages to 
engage in any work on estates except felling trees. For all other 
farm operations coolies from Malabar and the Coromandel coast must 
be imported. These labourers, whose periods of arrival and departure 
from the island seem often solely regulated by caprice, must be paid 
at high rates in the fluctuating silver currency of India; they must, 
too, be fed on rice imported and carried to the hills at a heavy cost 
for their exclusive consumption. Yet these are not the most formid- 
able evils with which the coffee-planter has to contend. Should his 
coolies be industrious and obedient, should no angry blasts sweeping 
down through mountain-valleys tear up the plants, and should there be a 
prospect of obtaining atreasonable rates freight for his crops from the 
distant hills to the coast, there are still wild cats, monkeys, and squirrels 
to devour the berries, and caterpillars the leaves ; and, above all, there is 
the coffee-bug (Lecanium Coffe), touching which an eminent naturalist, 
Dr. Gardner, “ after careful consideration and minute examination of 
estates, arrived at the conclusion that all remedies suggested up to 
that time had utterly failed, and that none at once cheap and effec- 
tual was likely to be discovered.” Lastly, to add to the long cata- 
logue of the enemies of the coffee-plant, there are the Golunda rats, 
of whom as many as a thousand have been killed in a day on the same 
estate. These vermin are, however, of some use, as the Malabar 
coolies diversify their rice diet by eating them roasted or fried in 
cocoa-nut oil. This is the unfavourable side of coffee-growing: it 
has, of course, its advantages, neither few nor small, for a full account 
of which we refer our readers to the volumes of Sir James Tennent. 

The following is a sketch of the climate of Neura-ellia, the sana- 
torium of this island, “the Elysium of Ceylon in the estimation of 
the European and the invalid : 

In the early part of the year, from December to March, the mornings are 
bracing and frosty, and one is tempted to take the chill off the water on step- 
ping into the accustomed bath before breakfast. The noon-day warmth adds a 
zest to the evening fire, and the nights are so brilliant that a book may be read 
by moonlight. May or June ushers in the boisterous monsoon, with its thunder 
and torrents, the solemnity of which is increased by storms of wind such as are 
unknown in the low country. From July to November, when the monsoon 
again changes, the plain presents the same characteristics of climate and ver- 
dure ; flowers spring up after the rains, and day after day invalids enjoy their 
healthful drive round the base of the hills that encircle the valley, and excur- 
sionists make their pilgrimages to the top of Pedura-talla-galla, an elevation of 
8280 feet, from which there is a view of surpassing magnificence over the lower 
range of mountains and the plains beneath, threaded by the silvery line of the 
rivers, and stretching away till it meets the sea on the far horizon. In these 
invigorating heights the newly-arrived visitor, escaping in a single night from 
the sultry languor of the low country, is surprised by the unexpected importu- 
nities of his recovered appetite, and seizes with a relish dishes he would have 
declined with averted face the day before. In a temperature resembling that of 
an English autumn, the skin moist, but no longer sodden, the chest expanding 
in a lighter atmosphere, and the enlivened circulation imparting an unaccus- 
tomed glow and colour to the surface, he addresses himself with vigour to 
pedestrian excursions among the surrounding hills. Here a slight difficulty of 
breathing surprises a stranger—arising from the high rarefaction of the air— 
but it soon passes off. 

Nearly 150 pages are devoted to the history of the elephant in Cey- 
lon, its structure and functions, habits, mode of capture, &c. Want 
of space prevents us from quoting some of the exciting hunting inci- 
dents which abound in this episode on elephants. It is indeed a 
complete history of the elephant in its wild state, narrated con amore 
by a keen observer. These animals are somewhat costly labourers, 
their expense of keep, &c., amounting to about six shillings and sixpence 
per day. Probably in time, whenthe roads in Ceylon are more numerous 
and in better order, the use of elephants will be entirely superseded 
by that of bullocks and dray-horses. 











The writer does not give an explanation of the following strange 
phenomenon in arboriculture : 


Whilst riding near the fort, our attention was suddenly attracted by an in- 
tolerable stench proceeding from the timber of a tree which was being felled by 
a party of natives. These, equally with ourselves, seemed overcome by the 
abominable smell emitted by the tree, which is known by the Singhalese as the 
goorenda—a name expressive of this offensive quality of its wood. A gentle- 
man long engaged in the department of the Surveyor-General assures me that 
such is the loathing and sickness produced by its foetid odour, that when wood- 
men are engaged in felling a boundary, the simple word goorenda! passed along 
the line to indicate that one of these odious trees requires to be removed, suffices 
to place the party on the alert; and all who can, effect their escape from the 
vicinity. 

It appears, however, that the Goorcenda is not the only tree of this 
kind. Dr. Gardner describes a new genus of plants which he found 
in Ceylon, and called Dysodidendron from their offensive smell. 

Sir James Tennent gives the following curious information in 4 
note: 

In the course of an attempt which was recently made to place a lighthouse 
on the great rocks off the southern coast of Ceylon, known by seamen as the 
Basses, or Baxos, the workmen who first landed found that portion of the s1 
face liable to be covered by the tides honey-combed, and sunk into deep holes 
filled with water, in which were abundance of fisbes and molluscs. Some of 
these cavities contained also sea snakes from four to five feet long, which were 

} 
} 





described as having the head ‘‘ hooded like the cobra de capello, and of a light 
grey colour slightly speckled. They coiled themselves like serpents on land 
and darted at poles thrust in among them. The Singhalese who accompanied 
the party said that they not only bit venomously, but crushed the limb of a 
intruder in their coils.” 

The Ceylonese fishermen greatly dread these snakes, as their bite i 
supposed to be fatal. 

Wehave, we areafraid, given but a very faintidea of asmall portion 
the contents of but one of these volumes. 
complete account of Ceylon, and we consider it matter for e 
lation that the history of one of the fairest dependencies of the 
British Crown has been written with such care and skill. We may 
add that the many illustrations of the volumes are admirably done, and 
impart a vividness to some of the scenes and incidents narrated which 
leaves a lively impression on the reader. 


1 
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rhey together comprise am« 


negra - 


PREACHER LIFE IN AMERI( 

Ten Years of Preacher Life: Chapters from an Au 
Witi1am Hrxry Mirsury, Author of ‘*The Rifle, Axe, an 
Saddle-bags.” With an Introduction by the Rev. Wuitrram 
Arruur, A.M. London: Sampson, Low, Son, and Co. Edin- 
burgh: Strahan and Co. 


Serr REV. MR. ARTHUR, in his preface to this volume, writes 


tot ry : 
QTajitiy. 2s) 


1859. pp- 286, 

‘© T wish the book had told us a great deal more of the incident 
of his (the author’s) ministry, of the con pro 
gress of religion, and the workings and ways of his own soul.” We, 
on the other hand, must express our satisfaction that hur’ 
wishes have not been fulfilled. There are many things whi 
ought to be, too sacred to appear in print, to which the aptest we 
most skilfully wedded together cannot 


version of sinners, the . 








altogether reconcile us; 

we are not certain but that among these should t} 
workings and ways of a man’s soul.” ‘There hav 
enthusiasts who have heard with their ears, and s 
—or, at least fancied so—more things than are dre - 
day philosophy, and who have not scrupled to « il 
their visions and wrestlings, their attacks and di k 
slidings and advances in grace, for the delectation of fellow-saint 
and the special confounding of the wicked. ‘There have been ot! 
too, unfortunately—of whom we would rather not say what 
exactly think—who have ganged the length, breadth, height, and 
depth of their spiritual condition ; who have informed us how on one 
day they spiritually backslided an inch, and on the next adv l 
an ell; who have thanked Heaventhey are not as other men ; and 
made not a few fellow-men thank Heaven likewise for the same 
There is, indeed, we will admit, a vast difference in writing i 
privacy of one’s closet what is never meant to be pul lished, and what 
was deliberately concocted for the printer’s behoof. The latt 
Mr. Milburn’s case; and, we r¢ peat, we are by no means sorry that h 
has told us a good deal more about his body than his soul. 

We forget what dainty cockney it was who laments th it B 
Jonson so often takes his readers into low company, and gives th \ 


no chance of getting out of it. Mr. Milburn hi 








with the high and mighty, the educated or refin but we do1 , 
that account wish to leave the company into which he introdu 
Though it be occasionally somewhat rough, and even uncouth, it 
is for the most part hearty, honest, hospitable ; not outwar 
very ceremonious or strict itself; has a thorough contempt for 
preachers of the Stiggins and Chadband s hool ; yet, while it 

the unctuous palaver of such Mawworms, it can read, mark, 

and inwardly digest the words and admonitions of the true prea 

At twenty years of age, almost blind from the effects of 


Mr. Milburn commenced the life ofa wv 


for himsel 


toward accident, 
Methodist preacher. A good steed with eyes 
- { ta] } } ia Dae 
master, a capacious saddlebag well stuifed with books and ¢ 
; brell Oe ae nleted the equipment of ow 
an overcoat, umbrella, and skin-cap, lete n juipment of o 
youthful Dr. Syntax. At first 
Akers, who, 
For learning and power as a preacher 
5. 


interest in hi 





theme, and the fervour of his feel 
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forth” for from three 
mass of his audience were usually so enchained, that they would not have 
ment shorter. Occasionally, however, he would feel com- 
tow a reminder upon some impatient bearer ; 
to a man in the congregation, who pulled out his watch, and found the 


ut 


d by the Covenanters an 
to five | 


two hours, 


j the Puritans. I there frequently 
hours. But it must be said that 
and one night I heard 


** Put up your watch, sir; it isnot 


Report said that at such times he would now and then 


get a reply which mightily tickled, if it did not edify, the audience. I have 
heard it told, but do not remember on what authority, that once, when the 


vices were protracted, 
a dinner-b 
after him, 


ser an 


sounded 


asnouted out 











incorrigible 





























sinner, whose empty stomach had 
+1] in his ears, got up to leave the house, when the preacher 
‘* Stop, sir, I am not through yet.” 


**Go on, sir,” said 


























e other, “I am just going to dinner, and will be back long before you are 
through. 

Chemists tell us that tl antity of phosphorus in the brain of a man 

lsewhere is greatly increased by mental exertion. We almost 

tremble to think what a quantity of phosphatic matter must have 

side Mr. Peter Akers after holding forth for five hours. ‘The 

ua of this clerical phosphorus must be occasionally somewhat 

inf r, if we may judge of it from the hasty puddle of theological 

col i] laces which | ‘s are not seldom doomed to hear on the 
} } 

y t ua 

I John Wesley, we think, who thought that there could be no 
i ro} ubject rast an man’s prayers than to be deli- 
ver ym t tl s “prudence.” And certainly “ pru- 
ter in its worl 1 the thoughts, if 

| v il iT "eal ali rs. Each of 

them had for his salary a's } he half of which was 
only paid to many, and one week’s | the year enabled them 
to spend the s irplus of their spare incon They were expected, as 
| I le, t 5 Id uns yverving be li i¢ to John Wesl y's rules 
for t V nent of young preachers, which, as may be imagine d, 
wre mewhiat strict ; yet, neve less, we can see and feel that in 
many Tes} their life was a very enviable one, if the consciousness 
of Going their duty, the certainty of receiving a hearty welcome 
al wherever they went, and the mens sena i yore sano, could 

. it Ii Ss some quaint ly ( lauintly given 

I reget a word of w yun given old 
; isi tart 4 new career B llv, my son, B an 
1 R | any s n, all night, if necessary ; : rd 
cr ‘ ‘ 8 é g r neck or getting drowned, but 
r ana é l n be behind the This same veteran 
had r er | war f 1 vg tl young pre er - home in his house. 
“Ww ) would y 5 ur 1e and corn-crib for your 
hor r lapl ry lf f ver eateh you making 
sheep's ¢ Is, remet th yor, and never enter it again. 
Or ma family is er h fo W yf a Methodist preacher. It is 

h r hem.” 

Mr. 2 a r, had no intention of remaining a celibate, 
tho h ears t to h ude his choice among the ladies of 
the 1 e] ) He next, * thinking that no kind 
of |} 1 yuld ¢ » amiss 1 Methodist preacher,” deter- 

| 1 the 7 yf m Our clerical-medico does 

t to h l sion to act as a physician; not- 
wit ling $ r) two of the learned professions, 
the will remind English readers of Sydney Smith’s 
ap ry ton-le-el } e impré vised ** patent tin 
sik ; l i gs,”’ &e - the benefit of the 
ail York ep iers. Had the English clergy 
rel 1 licine at the time when the 

‘ { ( vould probably have saved 
m 1e | of tl countrymen. Nota ie of the 
ej g to pra x ph for a li velihood— a fact which 
led n to { person by whom his eeeie was 
bri t about [| that this is likely to occasion the death of 
m2 I ving incident is creditable to all the actors: 

I resist the impulse to speak a straightforward word to the men 
On my leit; turning to tl therefore, I said something to the fol- 
Jov ae lerst tl l n f the Congress of the 
Us . $, a 1s such you are, ! resentatives not only of 
the ; inions, but also of th i and religious condition 
of t} f uuntry. <As I ’ seen men of your class, I felt on 
co t boat a natural to hear your conversation, and to 
ol If Il am toj 1e nation by you, [ can come to no other 
conciu it composed of pr ; 
¢ : t! uld be an 
unt is ty ! al work ti 
and ition, what would | ; 
our t and r count od u 
sie i 3 my I g the na 
sh of vi yu | rol 1 insist upon the right of ruining 
y d corrupt and debauch those who are the 
} land. Im you » Ar i », I feel disgraced 
by beha ’ Gospel, ioned to tell you 
th 8 i evil irses, T ins, and believe 
uj ( unto! I you will certainly be 
can 

1 or nen we so pleased with the honest simplicity and 
st lness of the preacher, that they not only presented him 

with a purse containing 150 dollars, but actually had him elected one 
of the two chay S : 

Mr. Mil yurse brought him into contact with 
many t men in America, and accordingly we 
ha , Calhoun, and a good many others. 
We are as a n some of the “ illustrious men” here 


| 


mentioned do not ‘*combine” in our case “to impress the ima- 
gination and to awaken something like a solemn delight.” 
Vizere fortes ante Agamemnona; and we confess, with somewhat of 
shame, that we have never heard of Grundy of Tennessee—we have 
of Mrs. Grundy,—of Mangum of North Carolina, or M‘Duffie of 
South Carolina, or even of Seargent S. Prentiss, of whom the author 
‘I suppose that the eloquence of invective has produced 

iothing since the d: ays of Peneill 1enes equal to his thunders against 
] Missiseip pi repudi: ation.” Alas for the shade of Cicero, to say nothing 
of Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, &c. 


It is not unusual for the polite literature of the time to sneer at, or to satirise 
and caricature, the Christian ministry. I do not remember the worthy por- 
traiture of a single preacher of rightecusness in the writings of Mr. Thackeray, 
or Mr. Dickens, or in those of Mr. George W. Curtis, one of our own rising 
young authors. They have favoured the w orld with pictures of the Stigginses, 
Chadbands, Honeymans, Creamcheeses, and Peewees of their acquaintance: 
perhaps they have been so unfortunate as to possess none other. Ifso, Iam 
sorry for them. But let me assure them, and all who think as they seem to 
think, that while there may be unworthy members of the clerical profession— 
for patient toil and disinterested labour, for self-sacrifice extending through life, 
for brave and cheerful performance of duty, that profession stands unrivalled, 
unapproached, in the annals of the world. I submit if it be fair in art to repre- 
sent a class by an exception, or to stigmatise those who, notwithstanding all 
that has been written against priestcraft, the tyranny and superstition of the 
clergy, have, nevertheless, been in eve ry age the best friends of their kind, and 
in no age more truly than in our own. 


Says: 


Our author, despite his bodily weakness and partial blindness, seems 
well able to hold his own ; and though we are not in general fond of 
autobiographies, we should be indeed hard to please if we had not 
a good word for such a hearty, genially-written book as this is. We 
may add, however, that in the latter half of this book there is nothing 
whatever to remind us that the author's special vocation was that of 
preaching; it might have been written by any educated backwood 
raveller whose heart and purse were equally light. We are not 
finding fault with the book on this account, but only with its title. 


CITY LIFE. 

Under Bow Bells a City Book for all Readers. By 

Hoxtesuzap. London: Groombridge and Sons. pp. 312. 
T IS UNDER THIS QUAINT AND APPROPRIATE TITLE 

_ that Mr. Hollingshead publishes a selection of twenty-five 
papers, which he has contributed to, and which have already appeared 
in, Household Words. So far from thinking that there is anything 
objectionable in this mode of republication, we are always disposed to 
regard it with a very favourable eye. The mere fact of their being 
republished is a kind of guarantee that the author has some amount of 
popularity to rely upon; and when a publication like Household 
Words absorbs all individual merit into one great name, it is very 
a pena. .ineo both for the public and the writer rs themselves to _ 


JOHN 


a proper partition made. What we complained of in Mr. Wilk 
Collins's “Queen of Hearts” was, not that it is com- 
ed of papers which have appeared before, but that the truth 
a not only net confessed in any way, but is even attempted to be 
concealed. Mr. Hollingshead, however, frankly confesses the fact. 


‘T he twenty-five 
from certain papers written and 
years in the Household Words.” 


stories and sketches which compose this book are 
publist 1ed by me during the 
This is, at any rate, fair; 


Sei ted 


last two 


no one is deceived; no one is deluded into buying as new goods 
articles which are offered at ny core Tag age On the contrary, the 
readers of Household Words—a public ir itself—are informed that 
: 


there is a certain contributor of agreeable * 1 sia to that periodical 
of articles which they have liked very much, and not unfrequently 
confounded in their own minds with Mr. Dickens, and that he has 
certain number of these articles for republication, and has 
republished them accordingly. 

The most marked bent of Mr. Hollingshead’s mind is decidedls 
towards the ex ‘position of commercial s shams and business frauds. It 
is upon these topics that his pen is principally exercised, and it is ea 
to see that when he gets upon them he exp atiates and seems to dilate 
satisfaction. Here are few traits of love—when the tend 
passion is introduced she seems to have a ledger under her arm and 


i 


selected a 


with 





an unmistakeable goosequill behind her ear; the feelings are very 
seldom worked upon; to be plain, Mr. Hollingshead is not pathetic ; 
but when there isa good solemn humbug to be disposed of, some 

monstrously fat and portentous straw idol which he ple have deter- 
mined upon treating as a god to be burnt, then is Mr. Hollingshead 
to be found upon the scene, working away with an industry and a 


vigour which prove that his heart is in the work. 
On op ening the volume the first sketch we come to is entitled The 
| City of Unlimited x gol This, of course, is a hit at the commercial 
system of credit and discount. Here, perhaps, Mr. Hollingshead 
70eS le too far, “ Paper ” can st sarcely be said to be “unlimited” 
in the City, and it sometimes is found to represent something mor 
substantial than those spelter warrants which the pio 13 house of 
Overend and Gurney treated as such valuable security. That th 
paper 1 has been grossly abused is not to be doubted; but it 
strikes us that this is se arcely a fair way of describing the great cit; 
Lond with its marts and warehouses of stone, its bullion 11 
the Bank, its stores of merchandise, its dock warehouses full of the 
productions of every land under the sun: 
Within a certain circle, of which Bow Church is the centre, lie the ruins of 
a great paper city. Its rulers—solid and substantial as they appear to the eye 
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—are made of paper. They ride in paper carriages; they marry paper wives, 
and unto them are born paper children; their food is paper, their thoughts are 
paper, and all they touch is transformed into paper. They buy paper and they 
sell paper; they borrow paper, and they lend paper—a paper that shrinks and 
withers in the grasp like the leaves of the sensitive plant; and the stately- 
looking palaces in which they live and trade are built of paper—small oblong 
pieces of paper, which, like the cardboard houses of our childhood, fall with a 
single breath. 

“‘ My Last Home” is the nearest approach to a tale in the series, 
and a capital one it is; though we scarcely think that the evidence 
upon which Randall was convicted of the forgery would have satisfied 
any jury—not revolutionary. ‘* Too Weak for the Place” and “ All 





Night on the Monument ”’ are strange compositions; though we half 


suspect that Mr. Hollingshead’s vigil on London’s ‘tall bully” was 
not so long so he would have us believe. The railway mania is admi- 
rably treated by Mr. Hollingshead in ‘“ Bristles and Flint” and ‘“ Rail- 
way Nightmares,” and the following humorous reference to the well- 
known difference between Government management and private enter- 
prise deserves to be quoted. The Great Deadlock line is supposed to 
be under the permanent management of the Government : 


Here at least is life, if not activity ; and the great terminus looks very dif- 
ferent to what it did when it was simply a public joint-stock undertaking. The 
familiar policemen and guards are all gone, and in their places are many fat 
porters in leathern chairs, and messengers in rather gaudy liveries. The chief 
booking- office, once all bustle and energy, is now as calm and full of dignity as 
a rich Clapham conventicle. Its hours are short, and strictly adhered to, espe- 
cially as regards the closing. While its work is decreased two-thirds, its clerks 
are increased one-half, and are dressed in a much more elegant and correct 
manner than they were during the days of its joint-stock existence. Literature 
is now more generally patronised; and the leading newspapers and periodicals 
are not only taken in, but diligently read during three-fourths of the short busi- 
ness hours. The forms of application for tickets are much more elaborate than the 
old rude method of simply paying your money, obtaining a voucher, stamped 
instantaneously, and walking away. Every man who wishes to go to Bury- 
gold, or any intermediate station, must apply for a printed form, such applica- 
tion to be countersigned by at least oue respectable housekeeper. The form has 
then to be filled up according to certain ample printed directions, which occupy 
about a folio page and a half. The man who wishes to go by rail to Burygold 
or any intermediate station must state his age; must say whether he is a Dissenter 
ora Church of England man; must state whether he is a housekeeper or a 
lodger; if the first, how long he has been one; if the second, of what degree; 
must state whether he has been vaccinated; whether he has had the measles; 
whether he has any tendency to Junacy, or whether his parents have ever 
exhibited that tendency; must say whether he has ever been to Burygold, or 
to any intermediate station before, and if so, how many times, and upon what 
dates, and upon what business ; must state what is his present object ia going 
to Burygold, and how long he is likely to stay; must state the exact weight 
of luggage he intends to take, and what the nature and contents of such 
luggage may be ; must state the number of his family (if any), and the ages 
of his wife and children respectively; and must send this return in, accom- 
panied by a letter of application, written upon folio foolseap with a margin, and 
addressed to the Right Honourable the Duke of Stokers, Governor-General of the 
Great Royal Deadlock Railway. Having allowed three clear days for verification 
and inquiries, the passenger may attend at the chief office of the Great Royal 
Deadlock Railway, between the hours of one and three p.m., and receive his 
ticket upon payment of the fare authorised by Act of Parliament. If there 
be any informality in his return, he is sent back by the unflinching clerks. He 
has to go through the same form over again, and to wait another three clear 
days before he again applies for a ticket. With much exertion the Government 
managers of the Great Royal Deadlock Railway are enabled to start two trains 
during their working day, at an annual cost to the country of about eight thou- 
sand pounds per mile. 

** Domestic Castle-Building”’ is an admirable sketch of the misfor- 
tunes of a weak and speculative husband and the dangers of belonging 
to benefit societies. Had Mr. Popjoy taken counsel of his wife, he 
would never have joined the Banded Brothers of Freedom or have got 
in return for his cash an uninhabited house for which no good title 
could be made. ‘The perusal of this single paper may be the 
means of saving many a noodle, who has got it into his head that it is 
the best thing possible to get a piece of land or a few bricks that you 
can call your own, from many a regret and pang of disappointment. 

But it is the credit system that rouses Mr. Hollingshead’s special 
ire, and sternly implacable is he when he attacks “the monster 
debtor ’—by which phrase he means, not the miserable wretch who is 
di > tite tailor of milk - cy ] om 
dunned by his tailor or milkman, but him that has achieved the 
colossal performance of getting into debt a quarter of a million. 








First, there is the immense advance in social position. What doors are closed 
to the large and noble debtor ? What dinner parties would be considered perfect 
Without him ? How many needy men are anxious to sit near him at the table, in 
the hope of learning something useful to guide them in the path which he has 
seemingly followed with such distinguished success? Who would think of a 
public meeting without the gigantic debtor in the chair? If a trustee 
is wanted for a charitable fund, who so fit and proper to be appointed 
ag the leviathan debtor? If a public company or a joint-stock enter- 
prise is flagging for various reasons, what is wanted to put it firmly 
and flourishingly upon its legs? The chairmanship of the enter- 
prising debtor? Did any wild scheme ever commend itself to popular notice, or 
endeavour to strike root, without sending one of its earliest prospectuses to the 
energetic and prosperous debtor?—Never! Isa cellar of choice wine—a rare 
work of art—a palatial mansion standing upon one of the finest sites in the 
Metropolis—advertised for sale without an eye to the daring debtor ?—I am 
afraid not. If a seat in Parliament is vacant, who so fit a man to fill it as the 
active, practical debtor? As to minor offices—common-councillorships, church- 
wardenships, directorships, &c., &c., how many of these are humbly and diffi- 
dently proffered to the massive debtor? Would he like to enter into a more 
tender and interesting engagement, how many high and delicate ladies are 
Waiting the commands of their parents, to be sold like cattle to the all-con- 
quering debtor. 

In the chapter headed “* White Washerton” Mr. Hollinghead gives 
4 humorous and sarcastic account of the facility with which those in- 
solvents who can afford to pay for it (if such an expression may be 
allowed) get the advantage of local courts a long way removed from 











the scene of their defalcations and the residences of their creditors. 
The touch is fine where the rehabilitated ex-insolvent says, 

There has been no personal annoyance from the idle curiosity of friends ; 
there is no irritating report in the copy of the evening newspaper which I hold 
in my hand: I have drunk the legal waters of oblivion, far from the prying 
eyes of obtruding witnesses, in the tree-shadowed Court of rural city of 
White Washerton ; and as I left an altered man, in a first-cla ess carriage 
in the middle of the day, I saw in an over-due Parliamentary train the stern 
faces of some of my dilatory creditors, who had made up their minds to 
oppose at the eleventh hour, when my examination had closed soon after the 
tenth. 














‘* Buying in the Cheapest Market” gives a curious lesson upon the 
uses to which the inquisitorial papers published by what are called 
Trade Protection Societies may be put. The writer is supposed to 
furnish his home at less than half-price simply by studying these 
valuable but too garulous documents. ‘The following quotation will 
serve to show how this was managed : 

Encouraged by my success with the embarrassed cabinet-maker, I next 
experimented upon a pianoforte merchant, who, I found from my list, was suf- 
fering from a county court judgment for fifteen pounds eighteen shillings. He 
was a common, cunning-looking man, with a good deal of the mechanic in his 
appearance; and he gave me the idea of a working carpenter, dressed in a 
pianoforte-tuner’s clothes. He was fetched, I presume, from a public-house t 
attend upon me; for he came in, smelling very strongly of tobacco smok« 
There was an instrument, noble in exterior, with all the latest improvement 
delicacy of touch, metallic sounding-board, &c., upon which I fixed my atten- 
tion, while the proprietor rattled over the keys with short, thick, grubby fingers 
performing one of those brilliant flourishes peculiar to people who undertake to 
exhibit the capabilities of a piano for the purpose of eflecting a sale. I quietly 
inquired the price. ‘ Well, sir,” said he, discontinuing his harmony, and 
looking up at me with his small sharp eyes, “ we couldn’t make a binstrument 
of that kind to horder under seventy pund ; but we bought it on the quiet fron 
a man who shut up his shop and bolted to Hostralia, and we can say fifty pund 
for it.” Isaw the kind of man I had to deal with, and I did not indulge in any 
unnecessary negotiation. ‘“ Eighteen pounds,” I said, after examining tl 
instrument, “is what I can give for that piano.”—‘t Make more for firewood,’ 
returned the proprietor, shortly, closing the lid of the case. ‘* That’s my card,” 
I replied, giving him my address, ‘eighteen pounds; at home any evening this 
week after eight.” I was right in my calculations. The next night, about 
half-past ten, 1 received a visit from the pianoforte merchant, who had a cart 
with the instrument waiting at the door. ‘Say twenty pund,” said he, “and 
I’m vour man,”—"* You have my bidding,” plied, with dignity.—* You 
warn’t born yesterday,” he returned, with a wink; and, coming closer to m 
in a confidential manner, he continued, “ke | 








sp it dark, you know; keep it dark.’ 
Whether he paid off the county court judgment with the money I cannot tell, 
but I saw his name in the list of bankrupts a few weeks after this transactior 
and at the examination before the commissioner there was a judicial rebuke 
about reckless trading and making away with stock, which I of course could 
not help, as I was only carrying out the law of supply and demand, and actir 
upon the maxim of buying in the cheapest market. 
In the paper entitled “The Executor” Mr. 
. l a dele ? an 
humorous sketch of the troubles to which that self-sa 
persons is exposed : 


There was one thin, middle-aged lady, whose legacy wa 
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than a hundred pounds, who was always waiting to see me when I came dow: 
stairs in the morning, and who wrote me plaintive letters—not unlike begging- 
Jetters—when any business or pleasure took me out of town for a few days 
She was pinched and shabby in appearance; she took snt she carried an 
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umbrella and wore pattens; she always sat on th 
she seemed in momentary danger of slipping 
or a cup of tea mincingly in her hands, 1 
claw-like, faded, and darned } gloves. 
without requiring parochial assistance, or without 
but the prospect of this small legacy seemed, all at o1 
misfortune. The broker’s man had just that morning been put into possession « 

her apartments for one quarter’s rent, and could I advance her five or t 
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a bed, she would have been compelled to walk al he streets all night, as she 
had no money to procure another lodging. My refusals only brought her bac 
again morning after mor , to rate me loudly at last upon my hard-hearte: 
conduct. ‘It’s all very well for you,” id, glancing round my breakfast 
parlour, “ who recline in the lap of luxury; but how woul 1 like all you 
things to be standing on a truck in the street ?”"-—‘ Not at all,” Ireplied; ‘* bu 
hing to do with my duties as a trustee.” That’s where my littl 

x1 property will be then in a few minutes,” she continued, not heeding 

rk. and burstivg into tears. “I left them cording up the boxes, 

the crockery about as I came away.” | s compelled to advance 

il-twenty pounds out of my own pocket before I could get rid of her 

id no idea whether the property, spre ut as it was, would 

» of the legacies after the sales we! cted, and the debts were paid. 
My co-executor fared even worse than I did, for the ra ant nephew had found 
him ont, and had favoured him with several unseasonable visits : triumphant 









state of crink. This" hopeful legatee h a 1 himself in funds, t 

means of a small bill transaction with a trust iend; and as the bill 
had arrived at maturity without being paid, and the trusting friend 
began to get anxious for his capital and interest, the hopeful legatee was € asily 
prevailed upon to make a demonstration a t his tardy, self-interested 
trustees, especially as he was naturally inclined for 2 hostile proceeding 
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‘ Look here,” he said, “ I’m not going 
land over the st 


my property in this 
y,” auswered my 
» such a noise 


ut lodgings,” 





Hand over the stuff.” —** 
co-executor. “ Pray, sir, let me beg of you, sir, 

as you see I'm only in lodgings.”—‘ I don’t kn 

returned the hopeful legatee, even more noisily than before, and striding abou 

the apartment, which was on the first floor. 

D’ye want me to beg in the streets ?”—‘‘ Not exac 








nything 





y; timid co- 
executor, in his way; “ you can’t live upon air, can you? You don’t want t 
‘Pray, sir, let me implore you, sir; my lan lady’s very 
particular, and I think she’s alarmed at the noise.”—*‘ Noise be jiggered!” con- 
tinued the hopeful legatee, ‘‘ she’ll be alarmed at more than that, if I don’t get 
fifty pound. There’s no Court o’ Chancery about me; I can take care o mysel! 
without any law.”—“ Without any law, exactly, sir; pray, sir, don’t strike the 
table, sir, because it’s not mine.” Of course my timid co-executor was work« 
se violent actions to advance various sums of money to the hopeful 


beg in the streets ? 
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legatee, at different times, until the amount had reached something like two 
hundred pounds. 

In taking leave of Mr. Hollingshead we have only to say that we 
hope it will not be long before he is able to lay another fasciculus of 
his pleasant and instructive papers before the public. 





PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
With Illustrations by Cuartes Ben- 
London: 





Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
neTT, and a Preface by the Rev. Cuartes Kinas ey. 
Longman and Co. 1860. pp. 399. 

W: HAVE HERE ‘an old friend with a new face” ushered 

into our presence by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. The book 

is a very handsome one, and the illustrations generally, as drawings, 
excellent ; and the chief, perhaps the only fault of Mr. Kingsley’s 
preface, is that it is too short. Doubtless some of our readers will 
recollect that a few years ago one of our greatest living novelists 
determined to write a biography, or rather chapters from the biogra- 
phy, of a young gentleman who had been to one of our English uni- 
versities, and had afterwards betaken himself to the study of the 
law. Now this young gentleman was in his boyhood very much as 
other young gentlemen are ; but he had been somewhat over-petted 
by his fond mother, and had consequently done, and was quite inclined 
to keep on doing, his own due share of foolish things, The great 
novelist then determined to send this same youngster in print to one 
of the universities; and as possibly his inventive powers were falling 
short, possibly he wanted to retresh his own recollections of university 
life—for he too had been to Alma Mater, and had while there well, if 
not wisely, commingled study and pleasure—he thought it right 
himself to visit that seat of learning whither he was going to 
send his hero, and there study the strength and the weakness, 
the good and bad qualities, of those young men into whose 
company he was going to introduce him. But, as this same novelist 
had no small reputation, and as his intention was pretty well known 
beforehand, and as, too, he was known to be in the habit of limning 
his characters rather accurately than flatteringly, it is scarcely surprising 
that the University young men did not feel any intense eagerness 
—nay, rather, that they did feel a very natural reluctance—to sit 
to this skilful limner of men and manners. And so, as the story 
goes, the young gentlemen were always on their best behaviour in 
the presence of their keen-eyed visitor. Every college breakfast 
was as decorous, when he was there, as if the greater part of the 
ompany had been composed of ascetic old ladies, and liquids more 
potent than tea and coffee were unknown. Even at wine parties and 
suppers the same muteness prevailed. Under the gaze of their 
visitor every voice was hushed, and every eye downcast; and these 
young gentlemen, not usually over-modest, assumed for the nonce 
almost maiden modesty. And so, the story continues, the great 
writer went away, and had to draw on his imagination for, or omit 
wholly, a good many episodes of University life, through which other- 
wise he possibly might have carried his hero. And now for our 
partial application of this story or fable to the book before us. 

Mr. Kingsley informs us—what we quite believe—that Bunyan’s 
‘‘men and women are living persons, no two of them alike; not mere 
abstractions of a vice or a virtue, but English men and women of his 
own time, whose natural peculiarities of countenance, language, 
gesture, have been moulded in the course of years by obedience to 
some one over-ruling defect or virtue.” So far, very good ; although, 
as Bunyan’s bad characters in “ Pilgrim's Progress” considerably outrun 
his good, we are forced to assent to what Hesiod, and after him 
Juvenal, said, viz., that the majority of men were bad. We will now 
let Mr. Kingsley speak for himself and for Mr. Bennett, the illustrator 
of the volume before us: 

For that Bunyan drew mostly from life there can be little doubt. He may 
have been now and then, like all true poets, an idealiser, out of several person- 
agescompoundingone. But thevery narrowness of his characters, when considered 
together with their strong individuality, makes it more probable that he accepted 
ertain persons whom he actually knew in life, as fair types of the fault which 
he was exposing. On this method, therefore, Mr. Bennett bas constructed the 
great majority of his ideal portraits. Believing that the ideal is best seen in the 
actual, the universal in the particular, he has boldly drawn, as far as he could, 
from life. I say boldly; for to do this is to do no less than to run his know- 
ledge of human nature against Bunyan’s. But by no other method, surely, 
was success attainable; and if he has fallen short, he has fallen short on the right 
road. For Bunyan’s men are not merely life-portraits, but English portraits ; 
men of the solid, practical, unimpassioned midland race. . The book repre- 
sents the life-thoughts not of Greeks, nor of Jews, but of English yeomen and 
tradesmen ; and as such should its personages be drawn. Half naked figures in 
violent postures were not in John Bunyan’s brain as he wrote; but quiet folk 
going about Bedford town in slop-breeches, bands, and steeple hats; and even 
the “ three shining ones” who meet Christian at the foot of the cross are, per- 
haps, none other than the three poor women who sat at a door in the sun in 
Bedford town, and talked with him of heavenly things, ere he had yet learnt the 
‘‘ way to heaven.” : 

Now this is all possibly very true; and as Mr. Bennett has done his 
work, there is no getting out of his way. Yet, though we might have 
no objection to be pourtrayed as Christian, Civility, Discretion, &c., 
by Mr. Bennett’s skilful pencil, we should most strongly protest against 
figuring in the eyes of posterity as Hypocrisy, Self-conceit, Hategood, 
Moneylove, &e. We always thought the Cardinal had a just cause of 
complaint against the painter who put him amongst the Apostles in 
the guise of Judas Iscariot ; and though London is at least ten times 
as populous as Rome, and we do not aspire to the rank of cardinal, 

we should certainly not feel obliged to Mr. Bennett had he borrowed 











our homely features for the use of any of the unsavoury personages 


above mentioned. The illustrations are in general very admirable, 
though Civility appears to us to smirk too much, and Prudence to be 
nothing more than the portrait of a handsome young lady. As 
might be expected, the unamiable personages from Bunyan are much 
more characteristically drawn, and we think no more admirable por- 
traits of Messrs. Gripeman, Anything, Superstition, Discontent, 
Moneylove, &c., could possibly be given than we have from Mr. 
Bennett's pen. This beautiful edition of Bunyan is altogether quite 
unique in its way, and the illustrator’s graphic sketches have added 
new force to the writer’s immortal allegory. It is doubtless true 
that, as Mr. Kingsley says, ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” presents a far 
narrower field for the artist than ‘‘ The Fairy Queen ;” but, neverthe- 
less, the probability is, that for one pair of eyes that gaze with 
interest on Sir Guyon, Britomartis, or Amoretta, at least ten pair will 
follow and examine the features of Greatheart, Mercy, and Christiana. 





JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POEMS. 

Poems of James Montgomery, selected and edited by Roserr Anis 
Wittmort, Incumbent of Bear Wood , illustrated with one 
hundred designs by Joux Gipert, J. Woxr, Brrxer Foster, 
&e. London: Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. 1860. pp. 379. 

rus IS ONE OF THE SUPERB VOLUMES which are 

yearly sent forth by some of the largest of the London pub- 
lishing firms as heralds of Christmas. The choicest paper and print, 
and the most beautiful illustrations, are the distinguishing marks of 
these Christmas editions of the poets. Why the works of James 

Montgomery have been especially selected to be enshrined in one of 

these éditions de luxe we cannot tell. He is not, we confess, a 

great favourite of ours; though he is, perhaps, something better 

than ‘‘a musical and melancholy fine gentleman on the lower 
slopes of Parnassus, very weakly, very finical, and very affected,” 
according to the discovery of Jeffrey, in the Edinburgh Review. 

We willingly allow that his ear was most musical — at least, 

so far as that his rhymes were always melodious, though the 

melody was somewhat hollow. His blank verse is not at all to 
our taste; it reads like prose bewildered, and leaves but a very 
faint impression upon the memory. Mr. Willmott, indeed, dis- 
covers far more in his rhymes than we do. ‘‘ His couplets combine 
the grace of Parnell and the naturalness of Goldsmith with a richer 
melody.” This dictum, we consider, does not compliment Parnell, 
and is rank literary treason as far as Goldsmith is concerned. Con- 
trast ‘* The World before the Flood,” or ‘‘ The Pelican Island,” with 

“The Traveller,” or ‘‘Sweet Auburn!” Compare James Mont- 

gomery to Goldsmith! We answer in a homely quotation from the 

Eton Latin grammar : 

Si ad eum comparatur nihil est. 
We, for our part, had the poetical afflatus ever descended upon us, 
would rather have written the first twenty lines of ‘* Sweet Auburn” 
than all that the bard of Sheffield ever wrote. We must admit. 
indeed, that some of his lyrics are of considerable excellence, and ot 
these the Common Lot” is undoubtedly the best. Mr. Aris Willmott 
says that “it might be bound up with the Elegy of Gray.” It reminds 
us, however, very much more of Campbell’s ‘ Last Man,” to which 

we cannot help thinking it very inferior. The two lines in verse 6, 

O she was fair! but could not save 
Her beauty from the tomb, 

might have been written by Mr. Tupper ina young lady’s album when 

his muse was unpropitious. Mr. Montgomery himself spoke not less 

truthfully than modestly of “his moderate success” in poetry ; for, 

after all, his success was but moderate, and can never be more. ‘T\ 

couple him with Goldsmith is, in our opinion, an utter error of judg- 

ment in any editor, and especially strange in one generally so tasteful 
and judicious as Mr. Aris Willmott. We give the following quotation 

from the preface, which appears to us to have the faintest tinge 0! 

bathos in it: “ While ‘the memory of the just ’ continues to be blest, 

James Montgomery has a claimto be remembered. He did his work, 

and did it well. He was a true poet, a kind friend, an honest patriot, 

and a sincere Christian. Persecuted by Aristocrats and abandone( 
by the Jacobins (as the contending factions were styled in those days), 
he dared to be impartial in praise and blame. He was respected by 
all parties. Peel pensioned him, and Brougham asked his advice on 
the education of the people. With all his fancy, he was a practical 
man, and successfully put off the poet to become the chairman of 4 
gas company.” Of Montgomery’s poetry we have already expressed 
our opinion: his friendship was about as true (so far as we can dis- 
cover) as that of the majority of mankind; he can lay no specie! 
claim to be considered a Pylades or an Orestes; his patriotism wa* 
probably sound, and undoubtedly profitable, as it secured hin 

a pension; and as to his Christianity, Mr. Willmott himself tells 

us that “up to middle age Montgomery was a ‘ stated’ member &! 

no Christian community.” That Montgomery was a Christian at bs 

death, and indeed long before, we firmly believe; but we object t 

this eking out the demerits of his poetry by ascribing to him as some- 

thing peculiar qualities which he possessed, we trust, only in commo? 
vith a large portion of mankind. If Lord Brougham asked 
advice on the education of the people, there is nothing whatever ¢ 
show that his Lordship followed it, and we do not see why a fourth- 
rate poet may not make an excellent chairman of a gas company; 
unless the gas gets into his head. The editor enlarges upon the 
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melancholy of his poetry. To us it appears to have had less to do 
with that ‘* madness ” which is said to be allied to “ great wit ” than 
with an unhappily common and not particularly poetical ailment, 
dyspepsia. Of the poet’s “‘ Common Lot ” we may say O si sic omnia ! 
but wishing is in vain. We have said thus much because we think 
Mr. Willmott has set out with a false idea in insisting that James 
Montgomery was “a true poet.” We must not, however, conclude 
this notice without adding that the illustrations of this book are most 
admirable ; possessing, in our opinion, very much more poetry than 
the rhymes which they accompany. 

We may add that the editor has scarcely done James Montgomery 
justice in excluding such pieces from this volume as ‘‘ The Gnat,” 
‘“* A Wedding Wish,” ‘‘ The Black Leaf,” ‘* A Motto to a Poet’s Port- 
folio,” which, in our opinion, are all in that author's very best style. 


E WHO HAVE TO READ, or, at all events, in Sydney Smith's 
words, “nimbly to tear out the bowels,” of the various Quarterlies 
as they come out in due season, have almost begun to believe, nay, 
acquiesce, in the arrangement that they should be dull, or at least less 
lively than usual at their autumnal appearance. The ablest contributors 
are not seldom, we suspect, fishing in the Highlands or climbing Mont 
Blanc; and, between the heat of the weather and the absence of his literary 
staff, the editor has occasionally hard work to please himself and his 
readers. We are not, however, making these remarks dpropos of 
Bentley's Quarterly. That sturdy youngster, still in his swaddling 
clothes, is still carefully nursed and dandled, anc, accordingly, not less 
vigorous than of yore. All the articles are good; and if we particularise 
some of them, it is not because we find fault with the others, or neces- 
sarily think them inferior. The opening essay, on “France and Europe,” is 
excellent, full of calm good sense, and free from the affectation of smart- 
ness, which, irritating enough in the columns of the daily paper, 
becomes almost unendurable in the longer and more staid article 
of the quarterly publication. The writer earnestly advocates Ger- 
man unity as the safest and surest barrier against French am- 
bition. The second article, on “ Shakespearian Literature,” will also 
prove an excellent guide to persons who wish for a popular and 
readable account of the various editions of Shakespeare’s plays, 
and the relative merits of commentators. The writer promises 
another and concluding article upon the same subject. “Surrey” 
is an excellent subject excellently handled. In no county in England are 
there, perhaps, more spots “horridly agreeable and romantick,” to use 
Evelyn’s quaint expression, than in Surrey. Within its comparatively 
narrow boundaries there are no less than two hundred and eighty distinct 
tracts of wild or uninclosed country, A short distance from the metro- 
polis the Londoner may, from Leith Hill, look over an area of nearly two 
hundred miles in circumference, and see portions of twelve different 
counties. Surrey, too, has its woodlands, green lanes, and pastures in 
abundance, as well as heaths. Most cockney gastronomists have tender 
recollections of Surrey Southdowns and Farnham hops; but, perhaps, 
they may not be aware that all along the ridge of the North Downs, 
between the old Howard seats of Ashtead and Albury, are to be found 
edible snails i abundance—‘“ the huge and fleshy snails of the Bavoli or 
‘driveller’ species, which, brought by Thomas Earl of Arundel from Italy, 
were ‘propagated and had in delicies’ by him.” Some strong-minded 
City gourmet might do worse than turn his attention to the interesting 
fact here announced. We trust the writer of this article will finish his 
good work by giving us, in some forthcoming number of Bentley, a similar 
description of the other metropolitan county. “TIdylls of the King ” is 
neither better nor worse than the score of other reviews on the same sub- 
ject which have been published. Two other very well-written articles in 
this number are “ Alpine Travellers ” and “ English Field Sports.” We 
ought to mention the brief but excellent review of Guizot’s Memoirs. 
Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploits of Two Schoolboys : a Book for Boys. 
By the Rev. J. C. Arkiyson. (Koutledge.) pp. 433.—Almost every 
year witnesses the birth and death of several books specially designed for 
the use of boys, who are in an indirect manner far more formidable critics 
than the great majority of those persons who write for them seem to 
imagine. Out of the innumerable volumes of this kind that have been 
published within the last ten years, perhaps the only one that an intelli- 
gent lad would care to read twice is “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” a book 
that for juvenile readers we think only inferior to “ Robinson Crusoe” or 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Without pretending to say that Mr. Atkinson 
has written a book which can be classed with the trio of volumes just 
mentioned, we feel certain that “ Walks, Talks, Travels,” &c. will be an 
immense favourite with boys in general. Nearly all books that attempt 
to combine amusement with direct instruction for youthful readers are 
comparative failures. In each of sop’s fables there is one part pretty 
certain to be skipped, and that is the moral. Tell a boy, again, an 
episode from ornithology, in which eagles, buzzards, hawks, &c. shall 
be mixed up, and then slip in a little natural history in the 
shape of a lively dissertation on Accipitres in general; or give him an 
account of a quarter of an hour’s run with a ten-pound salmon, and wind 
up with a short encyclopedia upon the Salmo ferox, and we will guarantee 
that your piece of instruction, however dexterously smuggled in, will be 
eschewed in reading by the majority of boys. Create in the mind of a 
boy a love for natural history first, and he will very soon manage to 
instruct himself or get instructed. Mr. Atkinson’s little volume is full 
of pleasant stories of field, flood, and fen, told in a manner that will win 
the heart of most boys. The writer, indeed, gives a somewhat undue 
portion of his book to ornithology, which we imagine is his speciality; 
but there is not one story that we would willingly see expunged. There 
is, too, a hearty, manly, self-reliant tone about the boys and their doings 
narrated in this little volume ; and we certainly shall be surprised if it 
do not become a very great favourite with all those juveniles who may 
be fortunate enough to become acquainted with its pages. 
Theary of Compound Interest and Annuities, with Logarithmic Tables. By 
Fepor Tuoman, of the Société Crédit Mobilier of Paris. (Lockwood 

















and Co.) 1859. pp. 190.—This is a very careful and accurate transla- 
tion—where carefulness and accuracy are all-important—of M. Thoman’s 
admirable theory of compound interest and annuities. An excellent autho- 
rity, Professor De Morgan, has spoken of M. Thoman’s volume as being 
“a very powerful work,” and indicating that “the author has a very 
remarkable command of his subject.” We can only add our humble 
testimony to his, and say that most of the formule here given are very 
simple and elegant, and we have no doubt whatever that in time these 
numerical tables will supersede all others. The translator, in the preface, 
says: “ One single fact may show the inefficiency of the common logarithmic 
tables as compared with the present. In order to give directly the same 
solutions as the logarithmic tables I. and II. combined, numerical tables 
for deferred annuities ought to contain 5,760,000 different numbers.” 
We do not pretend to have verified these figures, but a glance at M. 
Thoman’s tables is sufficient to convince us of their immense superiority 
over those in common use. 

Hand-book: of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science. 
By Mrs. WiLt1aM Fison, author of “The Hand-book of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science,” &c. (Longman and Co.) pp. 22. 
The author informs us that she has undertaken her present work in com- 
pliance with the wishes of some eminent men connected with the National 
Association. In this volume the writer enters at considerable length into 
the discussion of such topics as “The Importance of Social Science viewed 
in relation to a High State of Civilisation,” ‘The Sanitary Condition of 
Towns and Villages,” education in general, reformatories, &c. The 
author has collected all the statistics relating to these and many similar 
points, together with the various opinions and theories of most living 
English social reformers. The book appears to us thoroughly to fulfil the 
purpose which its name implies. 

Manual of General History; for the Use of Schools. Translated from 

the Noorthey Course. By Professor Henry AtrweLt. (Longmans.) 
pp. 70.—The preface informs us that this is a translation of an unpublished 
manual used in the excellent school of Noorthey, in Holland, where it has 
been used with great success. We must confess that it appears to us 
somewhat too concentrated to be of much use to such pupils as are in 
need of an elementary manual, and to all others it must be completely 
useless. The editor, however, who is a gentleman fully competent to form 
an opinion, speaks highly of it; and perhaps in practice this very bre- 
vity may be useful in fixing leading facts upon the memories of the 
young. 
“4 New Latin Grammar, calculated to perfect Students in Etymology, 
Syntax, the Principles of Prose Composition, and Prosody. By M. D. 
Kavanacu. (Catholic Publishing and Bookselling Company, Limited.) 
1859. pp. 176.—So many new Latin grammars have lately come under 
our notice, that we could almost imagine that the competitive exami- 
nations have given a fresh impulse to the study of the language which is 
so largely illustrated. Mr. Kavanagh's grammar is concise and clear; 
and the chapter on the subjunctive mood is really an excellent intro- 
duction to some of the earliest difficulties which will confound the young 
scholar in writing Latin prose. a 

Spherical Trigonometry, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By J. Ton- 
HUNTER, M.A. (Cambridge: Macmillan and Co.)—An eminently useful 
and successful compilation, a valuable sequel to Mr. Todhunter’s “ Plane 
Trigonometry.” For educational purposes this work seems to us superior 
to any others on the subject, being more comprehensive, clear, and me- 
thodical, and containing (an especial feature) an excellent collection of 
illustrative examples collected from Cambridge university and college 
examination papers. 

Stilicho; or the Impe nding Fall of Rome: 
Georce Matiam. (Smith, Elder and Co.) pp. 232.—‘ Miss J 
R ” whoever she may be, ought to be a happy maiden. Having 
enjoyed the good fortune of dancing a quadrille with Mr. Mallam some 
years ago—a circumstance which has probably long since faded from her 
memory—and finding him to be a young gentleman of Byronic aspirations 
and turn-down-collar tendencies, must have quietly “ chaffed” him, and 
requested him by all means to dedicate to her his first poetical effort. 
So at least we are led to imagine from the following mysterious dedications. 
“ This first fruit is gratefully dedicated to Miss J R , in compliance 
with a prophetic request made to the author years ago, though, doubtless, 
years ago forgotten.” So this is why we have “ Stilicho,” of which the 
opening phrases are enough to convict it of hopeless and irredcemable 
mediocrity. 

Encherius.—Well, Maximus, and so you're come at last. 
You're always latest when I want you most. 
I’ve been as restless as my horse outside ; 
More so, much more. I hate this waiting so 


an Historical Trage dy. ] ay 














VUaxvimus. — Um sorry that you've had to wait, my lord: 
We'll start at once ? 
i— No, no. It’s not the ride 


want. I can take that at any time; 
I want to have a chat, good Maximus: 
and so forth. Sometimes, however, the author sinks to even a lower 
level of puerility. Thus, in the fourth scene of the first act, the 
direetion occurs: “ Enter EMreror, with rabbit in arms,” who says: 
My noble aunt, good day! My pet and I 
Are come, as you desired, to hear the news. 
What the rabbit thinks of the news does not appear; but we think that 
Mr. Mallam had better pay his court to Miss J R—— through some 
more prosaic channel than an historical tragedy. 
The End of the Pilgrimage ; and other Poems. sy ELIzABETH Mary 
Parsons. (Westerton.) pp. 98.—Amiable in intention, but somewhat 
weak in execution, are these rhymes. Take the smooth but feeble little 
ballad entitled ‘ Gathering Flowers.” <A child, so occupied, fails asleep, 
and, being in danger of catching cold, an angel wakes her, and she sur- 
vives to a green old age. This is not much to found a composition upon 
but who shall explain or defend this verse ? 
And when the Angel came his rounds 
She withered on the stem,— 
She went to join the choir above, 
And shine a peerless ‘‘ Gem.” 


A flower, a chorus-singer, or a jewel—which was she ? 
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The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, with Memoir and Critical Disserta- 
tions. By the Rev. Georce Girrintan. Vol. V. (Edinburgh: James 
Nichol. Lonion : James Nisbet and Co.)—This is the fifth and last 
volume of Mr. Gilfillan’s excellent edition of Spenser. We have already 
expressed our opinion as to the performance upon more than one occasion. 
In the advertisement to the volume the editor calls attention to the fact 
that it has not been deemed desirable to reprint some minor poems, 
which, though included in other editions, are, from external and 
internal evidence, acknowledged not to be the productions of Spenser’s 
pen. 

Archives of Medicine: a Record of Practical Observations, and Anatomical 
and Chemical Researches connected with the Investigation and Treatment of 
Disease. Edited by Lioner S. Beare, F.R.S. (Churchill.)—The current 
number contains an interesting paper, accompanied by a plate, on “ Cases 
illustrating the formation of so-called False Membranes, in connection 
with the immediate Coverings of the Brain, with Observations,” by John 
W. Ogle, M.D.; followed by observations, by Messrs. Taylor and Hulme, 

n “ Cases illustrating the Use of the Ophthalmoscope” (also accompanied 
by a plate). Among the other contents of the number are papers—by 
Dr. Arthur Farre, on “ Entozoa of the Urinary Bladder ;” by the editor, 
on the “ Anatomy of the Kidney;” by the same, on “ Urinary Calculi ;” 
and by Dr. Ogle, on the “ Aphemetric Compass.” ‘The number is 
illustrated by seven beautifully-executed plates. 

T) Society of Friends: its Strength and its Weakness. (Thickbroom, 
Brothers.) pp. 40.—This is an essay which its author sent in to compete 
for one of the prizes offered in the early part of last year for essays 
which should furnish reasons and remedies for the supposed decadence of 
tI This essay was unsuccessful ; and there is nothing whatever 
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A NEW ARRANGEMENT OF FOSSIL AND RECENT 
REPTILIA, 
1 FOLLOWING PAPER was read by Professor Owen at the British 
4 Association, Aberdeen, before Section D. Its high importance renders 
no excuse for its insertion necessary. 


Iu 7 5 wr . . H : : 
_ Professor Owen began by remarking that, with the exception of geology, no 
ollat ral science had profited so largely from the study of organic remains as 
zoology. The catalogues of animal species had received immense accessions 


from the determination of the nature and affinities of those which had become 
extinct, and much deeper and clearer insight had been gained into the natural 
arrangement and subdivision of the classes of animals since Paleontology had 
expanded our survey of them. Of this the class Reptilia, or cold-blooded air- 


reathing Vertebrates, afforded a striking example. In the latest edition of 

“ Regne Animal” of Cuvier, 1829, as in the ‘“* Elémens de Zoologie” of M. 
ards, 1834-37, and the still more recent monograph on American Testudi- 
nata, by Agassiz, 4to., 1857, the quadruple division of the class proposed by 




















Brongniart in 1802 was adhered to, viz., Chelonia (tortoises, turtles), Sauria 
(crocodiles, lizards), Ophidia (serpents), Batrachia (frogs, newts); only the last 
group is made a distinct class by the distinguished professor of the United 
ot ites : Atte r this separ iti mn of the Batrachians from the true Reptiles, we 
1ave only three orders left in the class of Reptiles proper—the Ophidians, the 
Sauri ins. ind the ( helonians,” | .¢, p. 239. In Professor Owen's Reports on 
Britis} ssil Reptiles to the British Association in 1839 and 1841, it was pro- 
posed to divide the class into eight orders, viz., Enaliosauria, Crocodilia, Dino- 
Sauria, Lacertilia, Pterosauria, Chelonia, Ophidia, and Batrachia, which 
were severally characterised. Subsequent researches had brought to light 
vddit nal forms and structural modifications of cold-blooded air-breathing 
animals now extinct, which had suggested corresponding modifications of their 


ion into ordinal gro1 


distribut 
forms that have passed away 


ips. Another result of such deeper insight into the 
ias been the clearer recognition of the artificiality 
of the | undary between the classes Pisces and Reptilia of modern zoological 
rhe conformity of pattern in the arrangement of the bones of the 
outwardly well-ossified skull in certain fishes with well-developed lung-like air- 
bladders (Polypterus, Lepidosteus, Sturio), and in the extinct reptiles, Archego- 
saurus and Labyrinthodon; the persistence of the notochord (chorda dorsalis) 
in Archegosaurus as in Sturio; the persistence of the notochord and branchial arches 
in Archegosaurus and Lepidosiren; the absence of occipital condyle or condyles 
Archegosaurus as in Lepidosiren ; the presence of teeth with the labyrinthic 
Dendrodus, Lepidosteus, and Archegosaurus, as 





systems, 
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, and in the 














rblending of dental tissues i 
L byrinthod mj; the large median and lateral throat-plates in Archegosaurus 
s in Megalichthy modern fishes Arapaima and Lepidosteus — all 
these characters, as t author had urged in his lectures at the Government 
School of Mines (March, 1858), pointed to one great natural group, remarkable 
or the extensive gradations of development, linking and blending together 
fishes and reptiles within the limits of such group. The salamandroid (or so- 
called “sauroid”) Ganoids—Lepidosteus and Polypterus—are the most 
ichthyoid, the Labyrinthodons the most sauroid, of the great group; the Lepi- 
ren and Archegosaurus are intermediate gradations, one having more of the 
r more of the reptilian character. Archegosaurus conducts the 
h o pment from the fish proper to the Labyrinthodont type; 
losiren conducts it to ennibranchiate, or modern batrachian, type. 
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voth forms expose the artificiality of the ordinary class-distinction between 
Pisces and Reptilia, and illustrate the naturality of the cold-blooded Verte- 
brate *Heematocrya” (a:ue, blood, x2 frost; the correlative group is the 





Sv 
‘“‘ Hematotherma”). Reptiles are defined : cold-blooded, air-breathing Ver- 
tebrates ;” but the Siren and Proteus chiefly breathe by gills, as did most pro- 
bably the Archegosaurus. The modern naked Batrachia annually mature at 
once a large number of small ova. The embryo is developed with but a small 
itole appendage, and is hatched with external gills. These are retained 
roughout life by a few species; the rest undergo a more or less degree of me- 
tamorphosis, Other existing reptiles have comparatively few and large eggs ; 





\ 





and the embryo is inclosed in a free amnios, and is more or less enveloped by a 
large allantois. It undergoes no marked transformation after being hatched. 





On 


this difference the Batrachia have been by some naturalists separated as a 
net class from the Reptilia. 





But the number of ova simultaneously deve- 
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in it to make us demur to the award of the judges. It is throughout 
essentially feeble and discursive ; and after perusal we are not a whit 
the wiser as to the causes of the strength and weakness of the Society of 
Friends. 

The Volunteers’ Handbook, according to the latest Regulations in her Ma- 


jesty’s Army. (Dean and Son.) pp. 108.—This little handbook, being 


very cheap and compact and serviceable, will, we have no doubt, be a 
great boon to all intending volunteers. It contains full directions for the 
various drills and exercises which the raw recruit will have to be perfect 
in ere he be released from the awkward squad. Volunteers who purchase 
and peruse this manual will probably save both themselves and the drill- 
sergeant not a little trouble. 

Psalms and Hymas, based on the Christian Psalmody of the late Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, Herts. (Dean and Son.) 1859.—A 
collection of 531 hymns, revised and compiled anew by the Rev. E. H. 
Bickersteru, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Hampstead. 

We have also received: Zhe Comprehensive History of England, Parts 
23 and 24. (Blackie and Sons.) Tuscany Da Sé: an Ower True Tale. 
(Ilardwicke.) A pamphlet containing an earnest and ingenious plaidoyer 
in favour of the Grand Duke Leopold.——A volume of Sermons. By 
Edwin Paxton Hood. (Judd and Glass.) pp. 450.—-A Second Edition 
of The Soldier Spiritualised. (Partridge and Co.) Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society of London. (J. W. Parker.)\——The Address delivered at the 
Opening of the Classes of the Middlesex Hospital Medical College, Sessior 
1859-60. By Mitchell Henry, F.R.C.S. (Mitchell and Son.) Cata- 
logue of the Archeological Museum formed at Carlisle during the meeting of 
the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. (Carlisle: Thur- 
nam and Sons.) 
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loped in the viviparous land salamanders is much less than in the siren, and not 
more than in the turtle; and, save in respect of the external gills, which disap- 
pear before or soon after birth, the salamander does not undergo a more marked 
transformation, after being hatched, than does the turtle or crocodile.* It 
depends, therefore, upon the value assigned to the different proportions of 
the allantois in the embryo of the salamander and lizard whether they be 
pronounced to belong or not to distinct classes of animals. This embryonic or 
developmental character is unascertainable in the extinct Archegosaurus and 
Labyrinthodon. The affinity of Labyrinthodon to Ichthyosaurus, and those struc- 
tures which have led the ablest German palaontologists to pronounce the Labyrin- 
thodonts to be true Saurians, under the names of Mastodonsaurus, Trematosaurus, 
Capitosaurus, &c., may well support the conjecture that modifications more “‘rep- 
tilian” than those in Salamandra may have attended the development of their 
young. Characters derived from the nature of the cutaneous coverings equally fail 
to determine the class-charactersof Batrachia ascontradistinguished from Reptilia. 
It is true that all existing Batrachia have a scaleless skin, or very minute scales 
(Cecilia) ; but not all existing reptiles have horny scales. The crocodiles and 
certain lizards show a development of dermal bones similar to that in certain 
placoid and ganoid fishes. This development is greater, and the resemblance is 
closer, in those ancient forms of Reptilia which exhibit in their endo-skeleton 
unmistakeable signs of their affinity to ganoid fishes and Batrachia. In a 
survey, therefore, of the present known forms of cold-blooded, air-breathing 
Vertebrates, recent and fossil, Professor Owen could not define any real and 
adequate boundary for dividing them primarily into two distinct classes of 
Batrachians and Reptiles. As little was he able to point out a character 
dividing the air-breathing from the water-breathing Hematocrya—the reptiles 
from the fishes. In the present communication the author drew an arbitrary 
line between Lepidosiren and Archegosaurus, and proposed to begin his review 
of the ordinal groups of Reptilia, or air-breathing Hamatocrya, with that of 
which the Archegosaurus was the type. 

Order 1. Ganocephala.—For this group or order he proposed the name of 
Ganocephala (yaves, lustre, xs@en head), in reference to the scuiptured and 
externally-polished or ganoid bony plates with which the entire head was 
defended. These plates include the ‘‘ post-orbital” and ‘‘ super-temporal” ones, 
which roof over the temporal fossw. No occipital condyles. The teeth have 
converging inflected folds of cement at their basal half. The notochord is 
the vertebral arches and peripheral elements are ossified ; the pleur- 
apophyses are short and straight ; pectoral and pelvic limbs, which are natatory 
and very small; large median and lateral “throat-plates;” scales small, 
carinate, sub-ganoid; traces of branchial arches. The above combination of 
characters gives the value of an ordinal group in the cold-blooded Vertebrata. 
The extinct animals which manifest it were first indicated by certain fossils 
discovered in the spherosideritic clay-slate forming the upper member of the 
Bavarian coal-measures, and also in splitting spheroidal concretions from the 
coal-field of Saarsbruck, near Treves; these fossils were originally referred to 
the class of fishes (Pygopterus Lucius, Agassiz). But a specimen from the 
‘ Brandschiefer ” of Miinster-Appel presented characters which were recognised 
by Dr. Gergens to be those of a Salamandroid reptile.t Dr. Gergens placed his 
supposed ‘* Salamander” in the hands of M. Hermann von Meyer for descrip- 
tion; who communicated the result of his examination in a later number of the 
under-cited journal.t In this notice the author states that the Salamander- 
affinities of the fossil in question, for which he proposes the name of Apateon 
pedestris, ‘are by no means demonstrated.”§ ‘Its head might be that of a 
fish, as well as of a lizard, or of a batrachian.” ‘ There is no trace of bones of 
limbs.” M. von Meyer concludes by stating that, “‘in order to test the hypo- 
thesis of the Apateon being a fossil fish, he has sent to Agassiz a drawing, with 
a description of it.” Three years later, better preserved and more instructive 
specimens of the problematical fossil were obtained by Professor von Dechen 
from the Bavarian coal-fields, and were submitted to the examination of 
Professor Goldfuss, of Bonn. He published a quarto memoir on them, with 


persistent ; 


* The Cecilia may probably depart still further from the type-batrachian mode of deve- 
lopment, and approach more to the type-reptilian mode. 

+ ‘Mainz, Oktober, 1843.—In dem Brandschiefer von Miinster-Appel, in Rhein-Baiern, 
habe ich in vorigen Jahre einen Salamander aufgefunden. Gehirt dieser Schiefer der 
Kohlen-formation? In diesem Falle wiire der Fund auch in anderen Hinsicht interessant.” — 
seamen? und Bronn, Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, &c., &c., 1844, p. 49. 

Nd. 1844, p. 336. 

§ “Ob das Apateon pedestris ein Salamander-artiges Geschépf war, ist keineswegs 

auszemacht 
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good figures, referring them to a Saurian genus, which he calls Archegosaurus, 
or “ primeval lizard "—deeming it to be a transitional type between the fish-like 
Batrachia and the lizards and crocodiles.* The estimable author, on the occa- 
sion of publishing the above memoir, transmitted to Professor Owen excellent 
casts of the originals therein described and figured. These casts were presented 
by the Professor to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and 
were described by him in his “ Catalogue of the Fossil Reptiles ” in that Museum 
(4to. 1854). The conclusions which Prof. Owen formed thereupon, as to the 
position and affinities of the Archegosaurus in the reptilian class, are published 
in that Catalogue, and were communicated to and discussed at the Geological 
Society of London (see the ‘Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society,” 
Vol. IV. ete One of the specimens appeared to present evidence of persistent 
branchial arches. The osseous structure of the skull, especially of the orbits, 
throug gh the completed zygomatic arches, indicated an affinity to the Labyrinth- 
odonts ; ; but the vertebra and numerous very short ribs, with the indications of 
stunted swimming limbs, impressed the writer with tl he conviction of the near 
alliance of the Archegosaurus with the Proteus and other perennibranchiate 
reptiles. This conclusion of the affinity of Archegosaurus to existing types of 
the reptilian class is confirmed by the subsequently discovered specimens de- 
scribed and figured by M. von Meyer, in his « Pale yntographica ” (Bd. vi., 
2te Hef. 1857), —more especially by his discov ery of the embryonal condition of 
the vertebral column,f é. e. of the persistence of the notochord, and the restric- 
tion of ossification to.the arches and peripheral vertebral elements. In this 
structure the old carboniferous Reptile resembled the existing Lepidosiren, and 
afforded further ground for regarding that remarkable existing animal as one 
which obliterates the line of demarcation between the fishes and the reptiles. 
Coincident with this non-ossified state of the basis of the vertebrate bodies of 
the trunk is the absence of the ossified occipital condyles, which condyles cha- 
racterise the skull in better-developed Batrachia. The fore part of the noto¢ hor 1 
1a3 extended into the basi-sphenoid region, and its capsule has connected it, by 
igament, to the broad, flat ossifications of expansions of the same capsule, form- 
ing the basi. occipital or basi-sphenoid plate. The vertebre of the trunk in the 
fully developed full-sized animal present the following stages of ossification. 
The neurapophyses coalesce at the top to form the arch, from the summit of 
which was developed a compressed, subquadrate, moderately high spine, with 
the truncate or slightly convex summit expanded in the fore-and-aft direction, 
so as to touch the contiguous spines in the back: the oe are distinct in the 
tail. The sides of the base of the neural arch are thickened and extended out- 
wards into diapophyses, having a convex artic cular surface for the attachment of 
the rib: the fore part is slightly pr duced at each angle into a zyg 
looking upward and a little forward ; the hin: ler part was much produced back- 
vards, sup por ting two-thirds of the neural spine, and e ach angle developed into 
a zyeap phy sis, vith a surface of opposite as} ects to the J anterior one. 
vapsule of the notochord three bony plates were devel yped 
tral surface, and one on each side, at or near the bac! 
These bony plates may be termed “ cortical parts” of 
sense in which that term is applied to the element w 
atlas ” in man and Mammalia, and ‘‘sub-vertebral we 
of the neck in Enaliosauria. As such ventral or infi 
‘xist with seemingly complete centrums in the Ichth 


cround for deeming them essentis 
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apophysis 
















yosaurus, ling 
ly distinct from a true cet term 
“ hypapophyses” had been proposed by Professor Owen for such independent 
inferior ossifications in and from the notochordal capsule, and by tl iis term may 
be signified the sub-notochordal plates in Archegosaurus which co-exist wv 
proper * he hyses” in the tail. In the trunk they are flat, subqi 
yblong bodies, with the angles rounded off: in the tail they bend upward 
the extension of the ossification from the under to the e si de parts of t 














emapo; 





» noto- 





chordal capsule; sometimes touching the lateral cortical plates. serve 
to strengthen the notochord and support the interv vl ne ner in its 
outward passage. The ribs are short, almost straight, expand and 
flattened at the ends, round and slender at the middle. They are developed 


vere with the 
s, which are at firs 
mn inwards from each 


throughout the frank be along | art of the tail, co-existing tl 
hemal a in the Menopome.} The hemal 
open at their base, vl closed + extension of ossifi 

e duced angle, converting the notch into a for iis forms a wide oval, 
the apex being pro luced into a long spine; but tow nite the end of the tail the 
4 rtened, and the hemal arch is r yee ed to a mere flattened ring. 
The size of the e canal for the protection of the c blood-vessels indicates the 
powerful muscular actions of that part; as the pr d spines from both neural 
and hemal : rch 3 bespeak the provision made for muscular attachments, and 
the vertical development of the caudal swimmin n. All these modifica- 
ral column demonstrate the ic habits of the Archego- 
saurus ; the limbs being in like manner modi ied ¢ 3 yut so small and feeble, 
as to leave the n part of the function of s ing to be performe od, as = 
fishes and perennibranchiate Batrachia The skull of the - 
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by the ta Archego- 
saurus appears to have retained much of i imary cartilage intern e 
ossification to have been chiefly active at the surface; where, as in the combined 
dermo-neural ossifications of the skull in the sturgeons and salamandroid fishes, 





¢.9., Polypterus, Amia, Lepidosteus cations have started from centres 
more numerous than those of the true vertebral system in the skull of Saurian 
reptiles. The teeth are usually shed alternatelv. They consist of osteo-dentine 
dentine, and cement. The first substance occupies the centre, the last covers 
the supe rficies of the tooth, but is its substance by many con- 
centric folds extending along the basal half. folds are indicated by fine 
longitudinal straight strie along that half of the crown. The section of the 
tooth at that | ee gives the same structure which is shown by a like section of 
a tooth of the Lepidosteus oryurus.§ The same principle of dental composition 
is exemplified in the » teeth of most of the ganoid fishes of the Carbonifero 
Devoni - systems, and is carried out to af great and beautiful degree of compli- 
cation in the Old Red Dendrodonts. The repetition of the same principle of 
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in one of thv'castient genera of Reptil associated with the 

ication of the endo-skeleton and the exc ’ ossification in the 

the head, decisively illustrate the tri lities and low posi- 

tion in Reptilian class of the so-called Archegosauri. For other details of 


the peculiar and interesting structure of the anim 
or oldest known order of Reptiles, Professor Owen 
leontology ” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. This or 

Order 11,—Labyrinthodontia.—Head defended, as in th 
continuous neque of externally sculptared and unusnails 
osseous plates, including the supplementary “ post-orbital” and ‘‘super-temporal ” 
bones, but leavi ing a ‘foramen parietale.”| Two occipit Vomer 
divided and dentigerovs. Two nostrils. Vertebral centra, as well as arches, 
ossified, biconcave. Pleurapophyses of the trunk long and bent. Teeth ren- 





representing the earliest 
srred to the arti sacl 
or is Carboniferous. 
e Ganocephala, 
hard 
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rchegosaurus: Fossile Saurier aus dem Steink 
Jes Ichthyoden zu den Lacerten und Krokodilen bilden "—p. 3, * 
Fa mana des Steint | es,"' 4to. 1847. 
* Reptilic Steinkohlen-fi rms ition in Deutsch! and,” *$ chster Be nd, p. 61 
{ * Princi; al Form s of the Skeleton,” Orr's ** p. 187 me 
3} Wyman American Journal of the Natural Sciences,"’ October, 1843. 
The corre spondiug vacuity is larger in some ganoid fishes, 
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paar comy i by undulation and side ahiielinn of the coverging folds of cement, 


whence the name of the order. Osseous scutesin some. The reptiles presenting 
the above characters have been divided, according to minor modifications exem- 
plified by the form and proportions of the skull, by the relative position and size 
of orbital, nasal and temporal cavities, &c., into the several genera; a8, €.9., 
+ Rarer us, Trem: atosaurus, Metopias, Capitosaurus, Zygosaurus, Xestor- 
rhytias. The relation of these remarkable reptiles to the Saurian order has been 
advocated as being one of close and true affinity, chiefly on the character of the 
extent of ossification of the skull and of the outward sculpturing of the cranial bones. 
But the true nature of some of these bones appears to have been overlooked, 
and the gaze of research for analogous structures has been too exclusively 
upward. “if directed downward from the Labyrinthodontia to the Ganocephali, 
and to certain ganoid fishes, it suggests other conclusions, which had been worked 
out by I >rofessor Owen in his article on “ Palwontol gy” referred to. 
There is nothing in the known structure of the so-named Archegosaurus or 
Mastodonsaurus that truly indicates a belonging to the saurian or crocodilian 
order of reptiles. The exterior ossifications of the skull and the canine-shaped 
labyrinthic teeth are both examples of the salamandroid modification of the 
ganoid type of fishes. The small proportion of the fore-limb of the Mystrio- 
saurus in nowise illustrates this alleged saurian affinity; for, though it be as 
short as in Archegosaurus, it is as perfectly constructed tl 
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characters as contradistinguished from crocodilian ones. But the antorbital 
vacuities, between the nasal, prefrontal, and maxillary bones, are the sole 
external nostrils in the Plesiosaurs. The zygomatic arch abuts against the 
fore part of the tympanic and fixesit: a much greater extent of the roof of the 
mouth is ossified than in lizards, and the palato-maxillary and pterygo-sphenoid 
fissures are reduced to small size. The teeth, finally, are implanted in distinct 
sockets. That the Plesiosaur had the “head of a lizard” is an emphatic mode 
of expressing the amount of resemblance in their cranial conformation. The 
crocodilian affinities, however, are not confined to the teeth, but are exemplified 
in some particulars of the structure of the skull itself. In the simple mode of 
the articulation of theribs the lacertian affinity is again strongly manifested ; but 
to this vertebral character such affinity is limited. All the others exemplify the 
ordinal distinction of the Plesiosaurs from known existing reptiles. The shape of 
the joints of the centra; the number of vertebrae between the head and tail, 
especially of those of the neck ; the slight indication of the sacral vertebre ; 
the non-confluence of the caudal hemapophyses with each other, are all 
‘‘plesiosauroid.” In the size and number of the abdominal ribs and sternum 
may perhaps be discerned a first step in that series of development of the 
hemapophyses of the trunk which reaches its maximum in the plastron of the 
Chelonia. The connection of the clavicle with the scapula is common to the 
Chelonia with the Plesiosauri; the expansion of the coracoids—extreme in 
Plesiosauri—is greater in Chelonia than in Crocodilia; but is still greater in 
some Lacertia. The form and proportions of the pubisand ischium, as compared 
with the ilium, in the pelvic arch of the Plesiosauri, find their nearest approach 
in the pelvis of marine Chelonia; and no other existing reptile now offers so 
near, although it be so remote, a resemblance to the structure of the paddles of 
the Plesiosaur. Both Nothosaurus and Pistosaurus had many neck-vertebra, 
and the transition from these to the dorsal series was effected, as in Plesiosaurus, 
by the ascent of the rib-surface from the centrum to the neurapophysis; but the 
surface, when divided between the two elements, projected further outwards than 
in most Plesiosauri. In both Nothosauras and Pistosaurus the pelvic vertebra 
developes a combined process (par- and di-apophysis), but of relatively larger, 
vertically longer size, standing well out, and from near the fore part of the side 
of the vertebra. ‘This process with the coalesced riblet indicates a stronger 
ilium, and a firmer base of attachment of the hind limb to the trunk, than in 
Plesiosaurus. Both this structure and the greater length of the bones of the 
fore-arm and leg show that the Muschelkalk predecessors of the liassic Plesio- 
sauri were better organised for occasional progression on dry land. The Sauro- 
pterygii extend from the Trias to the chalk inclusive. 

Order V. Anomodontia (avowos, lawless; odovs, tooth).—This order is repre- 
sented by three families, all the species of which are extinct, and appear to have 
been restricted to the triassic period. Teeth wanting, or confluent with tusk- 
shaped premaxillaries, or confined to a single pair in the upper jaw, which have 
the form and proportions of canine tusks. A foramen parietale and two nostrils ; 
tympanic pedicle fixed. Vertebra biconcave ; plearapophyses of the trunk long 
and curved, the anterior ones with bifurcate heads; a sacrum of four or five 
vertebre forming, with broad iliac and pubic bones, a large pelvis. Limbs 
ambulatory.——Family Dicynodontia. A long ever-growing tusk in each 
maxillary bone; premaxillaries connate, and forming with the lower jaw a 
heak-shaped mouth, probably sheathed with horn. This includes two genera— 
Dicynodon and Ptychognathus—all the known species of which are founded on 
fossils from rocks of probably triassic age in South Africaa——Family Crypto- 
dontia. Upper as well as lower jaw edentulous. The genus Oudenodon closely 
conforms to the dicynodont type, and the species are from the same rocks and 
localities: —-Family Gnathodontia. Two curved tusk-shaped bodies holding 
the place of the premaxillaries, and consisting of confluent dentinal and osseous 
substance, descending in front of the symphysis mandibulw. These bodies are 
homologous with the pair of confluent premaxillary teeth and bones in the 
existing New Zealand amphiccelian lizard Rhynchocephalus ; they are analogous 
to the tusks in the Dicynodonts, and must have served a similar purpose in the 
extinct reptiles of the New Red (Trias) Sandstone of Shropshire (Rhyncho- 
saurus), in which alone this structure, with an otherwise edentulous beak- 
shaped mouth, has hitherto been met with. To this order belongsthe Rhyncho- 
sauroid reptile, from the Elgin sandstone, with palatal teeth, called 
Hyperodapedon by Professor Huxley. 

Order VI. Pterosauria—Although some members of the preceding order 
resembled birds in the shape or the edentulous state of the mouth, the reptiles 
of the present order make a closer approach to the feathered class in the texture 
and preumatic character of most of the bones, and in the modification of the 
pectoral limbs for the function of flight. This is due to the elongation of the 
antibrachial bones, and more especially to the still greater length of the meta- 
carpal and phalangial bones of the fifth or outermost digit, the last phalanx of 
which terminates in a point. The other fingers were of more ordinary length 
and size, and were terminated by claws, the number of their phalanges progres- 
sively increasing to the fourth, which had four joints. The whole osseous system 
is modified in accordance with the possession of wings: the bones are light, 
hollow, most of them permeated by air-cells, with thin, compact outer walls. 
The scapula and coronoid are long and narrow, but strong. The vertebra of the 
neck are few, but large and strong,—for the support of a large head with long 
jaws, armed with sharp pointed teeth. The skull was lightened by large vacui- 
ties, of which one was interposed between the nostril and the orbit. The ver- 
tebree of the back are small; as are those of the sacrum, which were from two 
to five in number, but combined with a small pelvis and weak hind-limbs, 
bespeaking a creature unable to stand and walk like a bird: the body must have 
been dragged along the ground like that of a bat. The vertebral bodies were 
united by ball-and-socket joints, the cup being anterior, and in them we have 
the earliest manifestation of the “ procelian” type of vertebra. The Ptero- 
auria are distributed into genera according to modifications of the jaws and 
aeth. In the oldest known species, from the lias, the teeth are of two kinds: a 
aw, at the fore part of the jaws, are long, large, sharp-pointed, with a full 
lliptical base, in distinct and separated sockets; behind them is a close-set row 
of short, compressed, very small, lancet-shaped teeth. These form the genus 
Dimorphodon, Ow? In the genus Ramphorynchus, V. M., the fore part of each 
jaw is without teeth, and may have been incased by a horny beak; but behind 
the edentulous production there are four or five large and long teeth followed 
by several smaller ones. The tail is long, stiff, and slender. In the genus 
Pterodactylus, Cuv., the jaws are provided with teeth to their extremi- 
ties; all the teeth are long, slender, sharp-pointed, set well apart. The 
tail is very short. P. longirostris, Ok., about ten inches in length, from litho- 
graphic slate at Pappenheim, P. crassirostris, Goldf., about one foot long, and 
P. Sedgqwickii, Ow., from the greensand, with aa expanse of wing of twenty feet, 
exemplify the Pterodactyles proper. The oldest well-known Pterodactyle is 
the Dimorphodon macronyzx of the lower lias; but bones of Pterodactyles have 
been discovered in coeval lias of Wirtemberg. The next in point of age is the 
Dimorphodon Banthensis, from the “ Posidonomyen-Schiefer” of Banz in Ba- 
varia, answering to the alum shale of the Whitby lias. Then follows the P. 
Bucklandi, from the Stonesfield oolite. Above this come the first-defined and 
numerous species of Pterodactyle from the lithographic slates of the middle oolitic 
system in Germany, and from Cirin on the Rhone. The Pterodactyles of the 
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Wealden are, as yet, known to us only by a few bones and bone fragments. 
The largest known species are the P. Sedgwickii and P. Fittoni, from the upper 
greensand of Cambridgeshire. Finally, the Pterodactyles of the middle chalk 
of Kent, almost as remarkable for their great size, constitute the last forms of 
flying reptile known in the history of the crust of this earth. 

Order VIT. Thecodontia.—Vertebral bodies biconcave; ribs of the trunk long 
and bent, the interior ones with a bifurcate head; sacrum of three vertebra; 
limbs ambulatory, femur with a third trochanter. Teeth with the crown more 
or less compressed, pointed, with trenchant and finely serrate margins; im- 
planted in distinct sockets. This order is represented by the extinct genera 
Thecodontosaurus and Palosaurus of Riley and Stutchbury, from probably 
triassic strata, near Bristol; by the Cladyodon of the New Red sandstone of 
Warwickshire, with which, probably, the Belodon of the Keuper sandstone of 
Wirtemberg is generically synonymous. The Bathygnathus, Leidy, from New 
Red sandstone of Prince Edward’s Island, North America, is probably a mem- 
ber of the present order, which seems to have been the forerunner of the next. 

Order VII1.—Dinosauria.—Cervical and anterior dorsal vertebra, with par- 
and di-apopbyses, articulating with bifurcate ribs: dorsal vertebre with a 
neural platform: sacral vertebre from four to six in number. Articular ends 
of the free vertebra more or less flat; but in the cervical becoming convex in 
front and concave behind, in some species. Limbs ambulatory, strong, long, 
and unguiculate. Femur with a third trochanter in some. ‘The species of this 
order were of large bulk, and were eminently adapted for terrestrial life: some, 
e.g., lguanodon, and probably Hylaosaurus, were more or less vegetable feeders ; 
others, e.g., Megalosaurus, were carnivorous. The Dinosauria ranged, in time, 
from the lias (Scelidosaurus, Ow., from Charmouth) to the upper greensand 
(Iguanodon). The Megalosaurus occurs in the lower oolite to the Wealden in- 
clusive. The latter formation is that in which the Dinosauria appear to have 
flourished in greatest numbers and of hugest dimensions. 

Order 1X.—Crocodilia.—Teeth in a single row, implanted in distinct sockets, 
External nostril single, and terminal or subterminal. Anterior trunk vertebre 
with par- and di-apophyses, and bifurcate ribs; sacral vertebra two, each sup- 
porting its own neural arch. Skin protected by bony, usua!ly pitted, plates. 

Sub-Order Amphicelia (angi, both; xodAos, hollow; the vertebre being 
hollowed at both ends).—Crocodiles, closely resembling in general form the 
long- and slender-jawed kind of the Ganges, called Gavial, existed from the 
time of the deposition of the lower lias. The teeth of the liassic forms were 
similarly long, slender, and sharp, adapted for the prehension of fishes, and 
their skeleton was modified for more efficient progress in water, by both the 
terminal vertebral surfaces being slightly concave, by the hind limbs being 
relatively larger and stronger, and by the orbits forming no prominent obstruc- 
tion to progress through water. From the nature of the deposits containing 
the remains of the so-modified crocodiles they were marine. The fossil crocodile 
from the Whitby lias, described and figured in the “‘ Philosophical Transactions,” 
1758, p. 688, is the type of these amphiccelian species. They have been grouped 
under the following generic heads: Teleosaurus, Mystriosaurus, Macrospon- 
dylus, Massospondylus, Pelagosaurus, Aeolodon, Suchosaurus, Goniopholis, 
Peecilopleuron, Stagonolepis (?), &c.* Species of the above genera range from 
the lias to the chalk inclusive. 

Sub-Order Opisthocelia (omiebes, behind, xoAes, hollow: vertebra concavi 
behind, convex in front.)—The small group of Crocodilia, so called, is an arti- 
ficial one based upon more or less of the anterior trunk vertebrx being united 
by ball-and-socket joints, but having the ball in front, instead of, as in modern 
crocodiles, behind. Cuvier first pointed out this peculiarity; in a crocodilian 
from the Oxfordian beds at Harfleur and the Kimmeridgian at Havre. Pro- 
fessor Owen had described similar opisthoccelian vertebrm from the great 
oolite at Chipping Norton, from the upper lias of Whitby, and, but of much 
larger size, from the Wealden formations of Sussex and the Isle of Wight. 
These specimens probably belonged, as suggested by him in 1841,} to the fore 
part of the same vertebral column as the vertebra, flat at the fore part, and 
slightly hollow behind, on which he founded the genus Cetiosaurus. The 
smaller opisthoccelian vertebra described by Cuvier have been referred by Von 
Heyer to a genus called Streptospondylus. In one species, from the Wealden, 
dorsal vertebre measuring 8 inches across are only 4 inches in length, and 
caudal vertebra nearly 7 inches across are less than 4 inches in length. These 
characterise the species called Cetiosaurus brevis. Caudal vertebrx, measuring 
7 inches deep and 5} inches in length, from the lower oolite at Chipping Nor- 
ton, and the great oolite at Enstone, represent the species called Cetiosaurus 
medius. Caudal vertebre from the Portland stone at Garsington, Oxfordshire, 
measuring 7 inches 9 lines across and 7 inches in length, were referred by the 
author to the Cetiosaurus longus. The latter, he remarked, must have been the 
most gigantic of Crocodilians. 

Sub- Order Procelia (aos, front, xo1A0s, hollow ; vertebra with the cup at t 
fore part and the ball behind). | Crocodilians with cup-and-bell vertebra, like 
those of living species, first make their appearance in the greensand of North 
America (Croc. basifissus and C. basitruncatus, Ow.§) In Europe their remains 
are first found in the tertiary strata. Such remains from the plastic clay of 
Meudon have been referred to Crocodilus isorhyncus, C.celorhyncus, C. Becquereli, 
In the “ calcaire grossier ” of Argenton and Castelnaudry have been found the 
C. Rallinati and C. Dodanii. In the coeval eocene London clay, at Sheppey 
Island, the entire skull and characteristic parts of the skeleton of C. toliapicus 
and C. champsoides occur. In the somewhat later eocene beds at Bracklesham 
occur the remains of the gavial-like C. Dizoni. In the Hordle beds have been 
found the C. Hastingsie, with short and broad jaws; and also a true alligator 
(C. Hantoniensis), It is remarkable that forms of proccelian Crocodilia, now 
geographically restricted, the gavial to Asia and the alligator to America, should 
have been associated with true crocodiles, and represented by species which 
lived, during nearly the same geological period, in rivers flowing over what now 
forms the south coast of England. Many species of procelian Crocodilia have 
been founded on fossils from miocene and pliocene tertiaries. One of these, of 
the gavial sub-genus (C. crassidens), f-om the Sewalik tertiary, was of gigantic 
dimensions. 

Order X. Lacertilia.—Vertebre, in most, proccelian, ’with a single transverse 
process on each side, and with single-headed ribs ; sacral vertebra not exceeding 
two. Small vertebra of this type have been foundin the Wealden of Sussex. 
They are more abundant, and are associated with other and more characteristic 
parts of the species, in the cretaceous strata. On such evidence have been based 
the Rhaphiosaurus subulidens, the Coniasaurus crassidens, and the Dolichosaurus 
longicollis. But the most remarkable and extreme modification of the lacertian 











* This was referred to the present order, by the author, after inspection of the spe 
brought to the British Association meeting at Leeds, by Sir R. Murchison, but with : 
the greater relative breadth of the coracoid, as shown by the part of the bone then ex] 
—(Encyclo. Brit., art. “ Paleontology.”) Professor Huxley, to whom the specimens were 
subsequently consigned for description, together with others directly transimitte d to him, 
confirms the general crocodilian character of the Stagonolepis. I regard the modificatic 
the limb-bones as indications of affinity with the Thecodontia; but the structur 
cranium must be ascertained to determine this point. The associated fossils, especia 
allied to Rynchosaurus, in the Elgin sandstones, have a triassic character. 

+“ Annales dn Muséum,” tom. xii. p. 85, pl. x. xi. 

+t “Report on British Fossil Reptiles.’.—Trans. British Association for 1841, p. 96 

$ ‘Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society.” 
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type in the cretaceous period is that manifested by the huge species, of 
which a cranium, five feet long, was discovered in the upper chalk of St. Peter’s 
Mount, near Maestricht, in 1780. This species, under the name of Mosasaurus, 
is well known by the descriptions of Cuvier. Allied species have been found in 
the cretaceous strata of England and North America. The Leiodon anceps of 
the Norfolk chalk was a nearly allied marine lacertian. The structure of the 
limbs is not yet well understood ; it may lead to a sub-ordinal separation of the 
Mosasauroids from the land lizards, most of which are represented by existing 
species, in which a close transition is manifested to the next order. 

Order XI. Ophidia.—Vertebre very numerous, proceelian, with a single 
transverse process on each side; no sacrum; no visible limbs. The earliest 
evidence, at present, of this order is given by the fossil vertebre of the large 
serpent (Palxophis, Ow.) from the London clay of Sheppey and Bracklesham. 
Remains of a poisonous serpent, apparently a Vipera, have been found in mio- 
cene deposits at Sansans, south of France. Ophidiolites, from (Eningen, have 
been referred to the genus Coluber. 

Order X11. Chelonia.—The characters of this order, including the extremely 
and peculiarly modified forms of tortoises, terrapenes, and turtles, are sufficiently 
well known. The chief modifications in oolitic Chelonia known to Professor 
Owen were the additional pair of bones, interposed between the hyosternals and 
hyposternals of the plastron, in the genus Pleurosternon from the upper oolite at 
Purbeck. It would be very hazardous to infer the existence of reptiles, with 
the characteristic structure of the restricted genus Testudo, from the footprints 
in the triassic sandstone of Dumfries-shire. But Professor Owen concurred in 
the general conclusions based upon the admirable figures and descriptions in the 
splendid monograph by Sir Wm. Jardine, Bart., F.R.S., that some of those 
footprints most probably belonged to species of the Chelonian order. An 
enormous species of true turtle (Chelone gigas), the skull of which measured one 
foot across the back part, had left its remains in the eocene clay at Sheppey. 
The terrestrial type of the order had been exemplified on a still more gigantic 
scale by the Colossochelys of the Sewalik tertiaries. 

Order XIII. Batrachia.—Vertebre biconcave (Siren), proccelian (Rana), or 
opisthoccelian (Pipa): pleurapophysis short, straight. Two occipital condyles 
and two vomerine bones, in most dentigerous: no scales or scutes. Larvae with 
gills, in most deciduous. Representatives of existing families or genera of true 
Batrachia have been found fossil, chiefly in tertiary and post-tertiary strata. 
Indications of a perennibranchiate batrachian had recently been detected by 
Professor Owen, in a collection of minute Purbeck fossils. Anourous genera 
(Paleophrynus), allied to the toad, occured in the (Eningen tertiaries, and here 
also the remains of the gigantic salamander (Andrias Scheuchzeri) were 
discovered, 


Summary of the above defined Orders.—Province—Vertebrata. Class— 
Hematocrya. Sub-Class—Reptilia. Orders. I. Ganocephala. II. Labyrinth- 
odontia. III, Ichthyopterygia. IV. Sauropterygia. V. Anomodontia. VI. 


Pterosauria. VII. Thecodontia. VIII. Dinosauria. IX. Crocodilia. X. 
Lacertilia. XI. Ophidia.. XII. Chelonia. XIII. Batrachia. 
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SCIE 

yar LATE GEORGE STEPHENSON.—Permission having been given for 

the burial of the late George Stephenson, Esq., in Westminster Abbey, the 

entombment took place accordingly yesterday (Friday). Invitations were issued 

by Charles Manby, of the Institution of Civil Engineers, to all who wished to 
be present. 

ENGLisH Birps AND FisHES IN AUSTRALIA.—The Australian and New 
Zealand Gazette says: ‘‘ We are glad to learn that Captain M‘Meckan, of 

he Omeo, was successful in landing two and a half dozen carp, which he took 
with him from England, with the object of domesticating them in Victoria. 
They are now in the care of Mr. Brown, of Como, a locality situated on the 
Upper Yarra. The four dozen English thrushes have also arrived, consigned 
directly to Dr. Mueller by Mr Edward Wilson.” 

st DisAppEARING InK.—A Paris correspondent gives a marvellous account of 
a species of ink which a Frenchman has brought from China, and which, if it 
can really be made, must be productive of the most mischievous consequences. 
The peculiar property of this ink is said to be that, although it has all the 
appearance of common ink when first used, it entirely disappears after a period 
of time, and no trace of it can be found. How such a composition might be 
used for purposes of fraud is clear enough; but we should like to know some- 
thing more of the composition of the ink before putting implicit faith in its 
existence. 

REMAINS OF THE MAMMoTH DiscovERED.—The Sussex Express says:— 
Some fossil remains of the mammoth have been discovered off New Thorney, em- 
bedded in theclay at low water, by E. Robinson, coast-guardman. The dimen- 
sions of the bones found will give some idea of the enormous size of this long- 
extinct animal. There is a tusk measuring nine feet in length, and two feet in 
girth at the large end, but this was unfortunately broken in getting it out; the 
point, however, is very perfect. There are also a grinder in good preservation, 
weighing 20lbs., and some rib bones, a blade bone, &e. 

ARSENICAL GREENS.—The Building News states that, to obviate the dangers 
arising from the use of arsenical greens in colouring objects of ornament for the 
person and other articles, it has been suggested by M. Bérard-Touzelin to in- 
corporate arsenical greens in collodion, which fixes the poison, prevents emana- 
tions, and consequently their dangers. Collodion, it may be hardly necessary 
tosay. is obtained by dissolving gun-cotton in ether containing one-eighth of 
alcohol. The gun-cotton is produced by steeping cotton in a compound of three 
parts of sulphuric acid and of two parts of powdered nitrate of potass. Lately 
M. Guignet, tutor of the Polytechnic School, has discovered a chrome green 
suitable for printing stuffs, and, we presume, paper-hangings. It is obtained 
from the hydrated oxide of chromium, and is very brilliant. 

Tue Roya Garpens AT Kew.—Sir W. J. Hooker, the Director of these 
s, writes in still further explanation of the rules and regulations under 
“hich they are thrown open to the public :—“ The error respecting the closing 
of the Royal Gardens at Kew still existing to a certain extent on the public 
mind, as we know from the unusual diminution of visitors at this s2ason of 
the year, as well as from letters of inquiry addressed to us by personal friends 
and by strangers, I take the liberty of again asking for a small space in your 
columns, and thus giving wider circulation to the fact,—viz., that the Roval 
Gardens of Kew include two portions of ground,—firstly, the Botanic Garden 
(including the plant-houses and museums), to which the main entrance is on 
Kew-green; and, secondly, the Pleasure-ground (or Arboretum) adjacent, and 
only separated by a wire fence,—which have four gates of communication 
between them, and four public entrances from the main roads. The Botanic 
Garden is open to the public daily throughout the year, Christmas-day (not 
Good Friday, as erroneously stated in my former communication) excepted, 
from one o'clock till sunset ; on Sundays from two till seven, or sunset in winter. 
The Pleasure-ground (or Arboretum) is open from the Ist of May till the 31st 
of October, daily, at the same hours. Consequently this ground will be 
closed on the last day of this month, and continue so till the 1st of May, 
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Discoveries AT MALTA.—An interesting geological discovery has been 
made on this island by some workmen, whilst excavating a tank in the Sig- 
geui valley, near Castle Zebbug, consisting of a mammoth tooth, a tusk, and a 
number of pieces of bone, They were found in a deposit of clay, and are at 
present to be seen at the public library, where their owner has placed them for 
a few days, This discovery, with the one made about a year ago at Casal 
Creudi, confirms the conclusion arrived at by Professor Forbes, president of the 
Geological Society of London, that Malta and Gozo, with other contemporary 
deposits in the Mediterranean and in France, are to be considered as part of a 
late eocene period, and not miocene, as formerly supposed. Dr. Vassallo, the 
public librarian, has, we understand, obtained permission to send a portion of 
these highly-interesting fossil remains to England, for Professor Owen's 
inspection. 

SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH TO AusTRALIA.—The Australian and New Zealand 
Gazette says that Mr Gisborne’s project to extend the submarine telegraph from 
Batavia to Moreton Bay, by way of Timor, Port Essington, and Cape York, has 
been favourably received, and though public opinion was previously in favour 
of the line of telegraphic following that of mail communication, by King 
George's Sound and Swan River, he has succeeded in advancing such excellent 
reasous for the route he advocates as to have made converts of most peopl 
There is little doubt but that the Vietorian Government will guarantee in- 
terest on a portion of the capital required if the Home Government and the ad- 
joining colonists will furnish their quota. It is proposed that Victoria should 
contribute in the same proportion to the proposed guarantee as she already does 
to the mail subsidy, viz., one-fourth of the whole amount; leaving the adjoin- 
ing colonies to subscribe another fourth and the mother country one-balf. 

Tue ALPACA IN AUSTRALIA.—Private advices and papers received by the 
last mail mention the success which had already attended Mr. Charles Ledger’s 
introduction of the alpaca. The flock were depasturing at a spot about twenty 
miles from Sydney, were increasing in numbers, and continued healthy. Mr. 
Ledger had not returned from his tour to the southward, which had been under- 
taken with the view of selecting the pasturage best adapted for the flock, but 
letters received in Sydney from him state that his examination of the country 
had still more convinced him of its suitability for the alpaca. He had found 
an abundance of the grass known as the ichu, of which the animals are 1mmo- 
derately fond, and on which they are known to thrive. After continuing 
along the Southern-road some distance, Mr. Ledger had directed his steps to 
the eastward, and achain of snow-covered mountains, which suddenly presented 
themselves to his view on ascending a hill from Cooma, brought vividly before 
him remembrances of past privations and suffering when travelling over the 
Cordilleras of South America. 

Minera WEALTH OF New ZeALAnD.—The Australian and N 
Gazette, referring to Dr. Hochstetter’s geological exploration, says he had just 
returned from a visit to Coromandel Harbour, where the coal was examined 
and both gold fields explored. Mr Heaphy and Mr Ring pointed out a locality 
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where athin bed of auriferous quartz grit was known to exist, and the first 
shovelful washed yielded the usual show of grain and scale gold. Dr Hoch- 


stetter then dug and washed a dishful, which yielded a quartz specimen with a 
streak of gold through it of about the size of a hazel nut, together with a con- 
siderable quantity of large scale gold—a most favourable prospect, and in every 
panful washed the gold scales abounded. His opinion is said to be that there 
exists a great quantity of gold not far from the locality where the specimens 
were obtained, but that the search should be carefully prosecuted among the 
quartz veins in the mountains rather than by digging in the alluvial deposits 
Since his expedition Dr. Hochstetter has delivered a lecture, which the Govern- 
nent of New Zealand has caused to be printed in the Gazette. 

Tue Great Sat Lake.—Mr. Greely writes, as to the cause of the saltnes 
of Salt Lake: ‘* That this lake should be salt is no anomaly. All large bodies of 
water into which streams discharge themselves, while they have severally no 
outlet, are or should be salt. If one is fresh, that is an anomaly indeed. Lake 
Utah probably receives as much saline matter as Salt Lake, but discharges it 





through the Jordan and remains fresh ; while Salt Lake,having no issue, save by 
evaporation, is probably the saltest body of water on earth. The ocean is com- 





paratively fresh; even the Mediterranean at Leghorn is not half so salt. I am 
told that three barrels of this water yield a barrel of salt; that seems rather 
strong, yet its intense saltness no one who has not had it in his eyes, his mouth, 
his nostrils, can realise. You can no more sink in it than in a clay bank, but a 
very little of it in your lungs would suffice to strangle you. You m ake your 
way in from ahot, rocky beach, over a chaos of volcanic basalt that is trying to 
the feet; but at the depth of a yard or more you have fine sandy bottom, and 
here the bathing is delightful. The water is of a light green colour f mr 1 or,20 
roads, then ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.’ No fish can live in it ; no frogs 
abide it. Few birds are ever seen dipping into it.” : 
Discoveries In SoutrH AusTRALIA.—The important dise veries made by 
Mr. Stuart during a late journey of exploration in the sister province of South 
Australia are thus described by an Australian paper :—‘ Mr. Stuart returned to 
Adelaide on the 17th of July, in the Marion steamer, from Port August i, after 
an absence of six months. His party consisted of two persons besides himself, 
and they had with them about four pack and four or five saddle horses. - Mr. 
Stuart's first business was to survey and lay off the runs discovered at d claimed 
by him some time ago. After that work was finished he started with his party 
on a further exploratory expedition, and the result has been the discovery of 
an immense tract of country, exceeding in richness of pasturage an 1 abundance 
of water anything that has yet been met with. The distance trav arsed was 
300 miles beyond the furthest point reached by Mr. Babbage and Major War- 
burton, and the country was found to be luxuriant beyond description. Mr. 
Stuart started from the Emerald Springs about the beginning of April, ar d 
reached lat. 26 S., the northern boundary of the colony, about the middle of 
May, and during his entire journey there and back he states that he was never 
a single day without water. The country traversed consisted chiefly of immense 
plains interspersed with innumerable hillocks from 100 to 150 feet high, from 
the summits of which gushed springs of pure fresh water, intersecting the 
plains, and discharging themselves into numerous creeks and rivers running im 
an easterly direction. One of the rivers discovered is reported by Mr. Stuart to 
be three miles broad in one part of its course. The ranges flanking the plain 
are chiefly table-topped and about 1000 feet high. Mr. Stuart made a detour 
occasionally of from twenty to thirty-nine miles on each side of his track, and 
found the country everywhere of the same beautiful description; and it seemed 
to beof a similar character as far as the eye could reach beyond the furthest 
point attained by him. Indeed, he seems to have turned back through surfeit 
of good country. He thinks there would not be any difficulty whatever in 
crossing over to the Gulf of Carpentaria, or to any other portion of the north 
coast. His impression is that an inland Jake or sea exists to the eastward, 
which probably discharges its waters into Stokes’s Victoria river to the north- 
west. At any rate, the theory that the centre of New Holland is n ‘thing but a 
desert may now be exploded. Mr. Stuart has brought back specimens of the 
grasses, seeds, and minerals of the country, the last of which are said to include 
some precious stones. A considerable portion of the district traversed is repre- 
sented as auriferous.” 
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Tue Aurora BorEALIS.—The Imperial Observatory of Paris has addressed 
a note to the journals stating that the magnetic needle was in a state of great 
perturbation a few nights back, when an aurora borealis was seen, not only at 
Paris, but also at Rome, Lisbon, and St. Petersburg. The phenomenon of the 
aurora borealis still engrosses the attention of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
and a letter from M. Mercier, dated Basse Terre, Guadaloupe, September 12th, 
on the subject, excited much interest at the last sitting. It seems that an aurora 
was observed at Guadaloupe on the 1st September. It was quite as extensive as 
if the island, instead of being under the tropics, had been situated in the vicinity 
of the north pole. Its reddish light cast its glare on the inner walls of the 
apartments exposed to the north. The people, who had never seen anything of 
the kind, were much astonished at the phenomenon. In the centre of this vast 
celestial fire two parallel streaks of white light were visible, extending upwards 
somewhat to the left of the polar star, which is nearly the direction of the mag- 
netic meridian of the island. It became visible at half-past 1 a.m., was in its 
greatest splendour at 3 a.m., and gradually disappeared towards sunrise. M. 
Duperrey, who read this letter to the Academy, remarked that this aurora could 
not have been seen at Paris, since it was daylight here at the time, but that 
the perturbations it produced on our telegraphic lines sufficiently ettested its 
presence. 

Avrora Boreauts.—Mr. John Jeffrey, of Ferns Plat, Cornwall, writes to 
say : ‘On Wednesday night, October 12, at 8.30, the weather being calm, and the 
atmosphere unclouded, when stepping into my garden, which is situated at the 
foot of rising ground, I beheld overhead an immense volume vf steady light, 
proceeding, as I supposed, from the flames of houses on fire beyond the hill. I 
wondered, indeed, why this light should not have been shot upwards more perpen- 
dicularly, and why it had radiated horizontally in one direction. Still I thought 
the peculiarity might arise from the flames being reflected by some bank of 
clouds beyond my view. At length I was undeceived, and discovered that this 
gorgeous spectacle was not the effect of material fire, but in a most splendid 
form was Lumen Boreale. My neighbours, who had perceived the singular 
appearance an hour earlier than myself, say the dimensions, the situation, and 
the colours had all experienced changes during that space; but when it first 
attracted my notice the florid expanse extended from about 40 degrees eastward 
of the zenith, to the sensible horizon in the west, and reached in an isosceles 
triangle, broken below the apex, from 20 to 60 degrees in width. The colour 
generally was of deep crimson, but from commingling with the blue ether was 
empurpled at the edges, which celestial magnificence, after remaining unaltered 
until 8.45 p.m., gradually diminished in brillianey until nine, when it disap- 
peared. This sheet of apparent fire, without flame, was so transparent that 
the stars were visible through it during its effulgence; and one white meteor 
was observed to emanate (of course in a lower region) from the centre of the 
stupendous canopy. The light was so bright and the aspect so unnatural, that 
some women, I hear, at St. Day literally shrieked with fear. As far as mv own 
observation extends, I have seen nothing like it in grandeur for more than half 
acentury; but similarly sublime appearances were witnessed, I distinctly re- 
member, on several successive nights during my boyhood.” - 

TRANSATLANTIC BALLOONING.—The New York Herald gives avery circum- 

stantial account of the preparations and apparatus of Mr. T. S. Cartincourt 
Lowe, the American aeronaut, for performing the voyage from the American to 
the European continent in a balloon, It states that Mr. Lowe expects to reach 
England, France, or Spain in 48 hours, or 72 at the farthest. The length of the 
balloon is 350 feet; its extreme circumference is 387 feet, and its form is nearly 
globular. Six thousand yards of cloth have been used in it, and 600 gallons of 
varnish for the first two coats. The cloth isin twenty sections. A central belt, 
26 feet in width, will connect the upper and lower portions. For 29 feet from 
the valve down the cloth is double, and 5} feet down triple, with a fold of strong 
linen between, The netting, which is of flaxen cord, } inch in thickness, made 
expressly for the purpose, is fastened to a circle of hempen rope, 1} inches in 
diameter, which is capable of resisting a strain of 5 tons. There are 400 meshes 
of the net around the middle of the globe, each mesh being 8 or 9 inches across. 
The length of cord in the netting alone is over 15 miles. At the lower end of 
the net is a band of wrought-iron, 14 inches in thickness, which carries the car, 
boat, and everything to be taken up. The car, which is 20 feet in circumference 
and 4 feet deep, is made of ratan, having a holein the floor, from which a ladder 
conducts to the boat, 20 feet beneath. The car is circular, surrounded with 
canvas, and is suspended 20 feet below the hoop. From the hoop down to the 
edge of the basket is a curtain, thus converting the basket into a room. Win- 
dows are inserted in the canvas that the aeronauts may make observations. 
The car is to be warmed by a “lime stove,” a contrivance of Mr. Lowe himself, 
which, besides warming the apartment, will serve to cook with. Beneath the 
car is a lifeboat, with an Ericsson caloric engine, for working a screw, which is 
provided with 20 fans; and Mr. Lowe expects to be able to exert an elevating 
or depressing power equal to 3001b., and to keep steerage way and prevent rota- 
tion of the balloon. In case of accident, means are at hand to cut the balloon 
from the boat, and the latter will then be propelled as a screw steamer. The 
boat is provided with a masi and sail, and fuel for the engines. Water and pro- 
visions sufficient for six months will be taken in india-rubber casks and boxes. 
An india-rubber folding lifeboat will form part of the outfit. Two copper buoys, 
weighing 100]b. and 200Ib. respectively, for the purpose of condensing the gas, 
will be attached to the balloon. Mr. Lowe has also a contrivance to determine 
the direction of the currents in the atmosphere. It is arope or cord, with ribbons 
at intervals, which indicate the directions of the different strata of currents. If 
the aeronaut finds that the balloon is carried by a current from his desired desti- 
nation, he drops his ‘‘ sounding line,” with a telescope discovers how far down 
the proper current is—being shown by the streamers—and with the fan propeller 
lowers himself to that level. The balloon is provided with a ship’s anchor, 
weighing 100Ib., to land with. The rope attached to it is 100 feet long and 
inches in circumference. Two or three sets of small grapnels are on board, to 
be used when the large anchor is not necessary. A couple of miles of small rope 
will be taken to tow the buoys when thrown overboard, and for any incidental 
purposes which may arise. The entire weight of the balloon and its appendages 
is 3} tons, Its lifting capacity is 22} tons, leaving a net lifting capacity of 
19 tons. A space of nine days will be required in filling it with gas, the 
balloon’s capacity being 750,000 cubic feet, or about ten times larger than any 
balloon heretofore constructed. The cost of inflation alone will be 1800 dollars, 
and the amount expended so far in the construction is nearly 25,000 dollars. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL ITEMS. 

HE EXCAVATIONS AT APETHORPE PARK.—The excavations on the 
site of the very extensive Roman villa in Apethorpe Park have been dis- 

continued, on account of the illness and death of the Earl of Westmoreland, 
THe Excavations AT Wroxeter.—Mr. Thomas Wright furnishes the 
following letter respecting the progress of these interesting excavations: “ As 
various paragraphs have appeared of late in the public papers, alluding to 
arrangements concerning these excavations, you will, perhaps, allow me to state 
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the exact position in which the question relating to them is now placed. The 
Duke of Cleveland has, with the liberality and public spirit which he has dis-~ 
played all through, given up to the committee of excavations at Shrewsbury, as 
tenants immediate to himself, four acres of ground—the two they already hold and 
two additional acres, the choice of which is left to them—to excavate and keep 
permanently open, as a historical monument for public inspection. The com- 
mittee is thus relieved from all restrictions which might be impediments in the 
way of successfully prosecuting its labours, and is left in full liberty of action. 
With regard to the two acres on which the excavators are now employed, there 
can be no doubt of the correctness of the choice. They include the large mass 
of Roman masonry known as the Old Wall; and they have been proved to con- 
tain in their whole extent the walls of buildings underground. The north- 
eastern part of this area contains a public building of considerable extent, to 
which the Old Wall belonged, and the whole of which appears to be included in 
the area of our two acres. To the west of this a series of buildings intervened 
between it and apparently the principal street of the town, which was evidently 
here very wide, and perhaps formed a large open space in the middle of the 
Roman city. It has been suggested that it was the forum; but I confess I feel 
some hesitation in fixing names upon places until the whole has been more fully 
developed. The walls of the northern part of these buildings and the street 
have been, as yet, only partly explored, and we are not yet in a position to give 
an opinion upon their character; but the southern part appears to have been 
occupied by a market-place or bazaar. To the south of this and of the great 
public buildings is another street, running east and west, of which the pavement 
and kerbstones have been traced wherever excavations have been made in 
the line of it; and to the south of this street, still within the two acres, an ex- 
traordinary number of walls have been already met with, perhaps, from their 
appearance, belonging to private houses; but this question will be cleared up by 
further investigation. These buildings to the south of the cross street seem to 
have advanced much further westward than the line of buildings to the north, 
so that the main street (the Watling-street-road) must here have suddenly been 
narrowed considerably, which would give some countenance to the suggestion 
that the wider part might be the forum. One of the last discoveries in the south- 
western corner of our present inclosure is a very perfect water-course, formed of 
flag-stones at the bottom and sides, with two square stones placed in it diagonally, 
as though for stepping-stones. It was, perhaps, a gutter by the side of the street. 
It will thus be seen that even in the two acres now under excavation there will 
be presented a great variety of Roman buildings, a public establishment of 
baths, a market-place, private houses, and streets; and with two acres more, 
when completely laid open, we shall have here one of the most interesting 
monuments of antiquity of which our country can boast, and one which will 
do honour to the Duke of Cleveland’s liberality. We are now working doubly 
for the public, not only to collect the materials for clearing up an obscure period 
in our national history, but to expose permanently to view a monument of much 
greater interest even than ruins of medizval castles and abbeys; and it must be 
acknowledged that hitherto the public has shown a great willingness to assist 
us. But there is much yet todo. Theinnumerable visitors who have inspected 
the excavations during the summer and autumn, must have remarked bow the 
works are clogged and impeded by the immense accumulation of soil and débris 
thrown out from the diggings, and which we bave not until now had the per- 
mission to remove. This removal will not affect the excavation fund, because 
his Grace's tenants are very willing to obtain the material and cart it away at 
their own expense. When this has been done, it is proposed, first, to clear out 
the whole of the rooms, passages, &c.,in the north-eastern part of the present 
inclosure, which will be a laborious and expensive operation, on account of the 
depth at which they lie. When this is done the excavations will present a very 
different degree of interest to the ordinary visitor than at present. The ground 
will then be cleared westward to the other limit of the two acres, and afterwards 
southward, until the whole is cleared. It will thus appear that we have work 
enough for some time with the two acres the committee is now in possession of ; 
and there seems no reason why the tenant should not continue to get his crops 
from the other two acres until we are ready for them. The choice of the 
additional two acres will, of course, be a matter of careful consideration ; and 
in fact it might be rather difficult, in the midst of so many tempting localities 
which present themselves on every side. It cannot, however, be doubted that 
it will add much to the effect of the part of the ruins kept permanently open if 
it be all together inone spot ; and my impression is that the continuation of the 
present excavations towards the south is most to be desired. The more recent 
discoveries at the southern limit of our two acres seem clearly to indicate a very 
extensive continuation of buildings in that direction, probably of large houses 
bordering on the main street. On my arrival at the hospitable mansion of an 
excellent friend, after an inspection of the excavations in their present condition, 
and a full consultation with my colleague, Dr. Johnson, and with the com- 
mittee, it struck me that this explanation would not be unwelcome to the 
public.” 

SuFFoLK Institure or ArcH.xoLocy.—A meeting of this institution was 
held on Friday, the 14th inst., at Framlingham Castle Hall, when a large num- 
ber of members and their friends attended. Mr. Phipson read a paper on the 
history of the castle and the changes that time had wrought in the venerable 
structure. From the castle the company adjourned to the church, when Mr. T. 
Shave Gowing, of Ipswich, read a paper deseribirg and characterising in a few 
words every portion of the edifice. A large party then started for Deunington, 
a neighbouring village, when the Rev. E. Alston read a paper by Mr. Tymms 
on the church, described as a beautiful example of Decorated work, on its wood- 
work, stained glass, and historical monuments. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
ME: E. M. WARD'S PICTURE of the “ Royal Family of France in the 
Vi Temple” is being engraved by Mr. S. Cousens, R.A. The liberal conduct 
of the owner (Mr. Newsham, of Preston), in lending it for the long period 
required by the engraver, is much commended. 

A monument is to be erected to the memory of the late Sir John Franklin at 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire, where the gallant Arctic hero was born. 

Mr. Hart, the sculptor, has finished the statue of Henry Clay, ordered by 
the * Ladies’ Clay Statue Association” of Virginia, and it is to be inaugurated 
on the 12th of April next, the 82nd anniversary of Mr. Clay’s birthday. 

The new decorations of the Royal Exchange are now open to public inspec- 
tion. The ceiling is the most abundantly ornamented, and the design here is 
excessively fantastic, and the colours wonderfully vivid A contemporary says: 
‘Tt is a doubtful question whether they will long remain so in a London atmo- 
sphere, and there is much to be said by persons who object to fanciful paintings 
in a place devoted to commonplace business. There may also be doubts enter- 
tained as to the propriety of using in the same design Roman prows and 
armorial bearings, ripe fruit and humming-birds, allegorical figures and antique 
masks, besides ideal animals terminating in scrolls, not forgetting the insignia 
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of civic dignities ; but the latitude allowed to arabesque decorations is so great, 
thatit is perhaps impossible to fix the limits within which it may be circum- 
scribed. Taking all that, then, as the usual thing, without inquiring too 
curiously into its legitimate merits, it cannot be denied that the ceiling is rich 
and elegant in design and delicately harmonious in colour, the armorials are 
sufficiently well painted, and the groups of ripe fruit are carefully rounded in 
effect, and treated with considerable force.” 

At a public meeting of the inhabitants of Banbridge (Ireland), held in the 
Town Hall on Thursday, the 13th inst., it was unanimously resolved that a 
monument be erected by public subscription to the memory of Captain Crozier, 
R.N., the second in command of Sir Jobn Franklin's ill-fated expedition. A 
committee was appointed. 

At a meeting of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, in Boston, 
U.S., recently, a painting was exhibited which was executed by a Natick Indian, 
named Solomon Wamsycon, about the year 1730. It is painted on a smooth 
pine board, about five feet long and sixteen inches in width, and represents three 
stags sporting under the trees, they being considerably taller than the trees afore- 
said, which surround them. The picture has the appearance of having been 
the work of an uncultivated genius, and was at the time considered a master- 
piece. The artist died in the year 1755. 

Mme. Dubois-Davenne has been entrusted with the execution of Béranger’s 
bust in marble for the sessional room of the Academy. 

The subscription for the memorial of the late Alexander von Humboldt has 
now reached the sum of 70,000 thalers, and there is no doubt entertained as 
to a much larger sum being still forthcoming. 

M. Pauwels, a rich manufacturer at Brussels, long cherished by Belgian 
artists as one of their greatest and most liberal Meecenases, has given commission 
to M. L. Gallait to finish in oil his picture, “‘ The Pestilence at Tournay.” The 
price stipulated for the work is 100,000 francs. 

A correspondent states that the valuable collection of paintings of the late 
Marquis d’Alégre is again in the market. It is understood to rival tn every way 
the great museum at Naples. Owing to its peculiar character, it cannot be put 
up to public auction, and few private individuals have the courage to purchase, 
by private contract, a gallery the possession of which is a stigma on its pro- 
prietor. 

A Neapolitan correspondent writes that the King of Naples paid a visit to 
the Museo Borbonico last week, and did something towards the reformation of 
the morals of the place. ‘ Ferdinand II. removed the Venuses to the cellars ; 
his successor ordered the removal of an ‘Interior of the Studio of the Count 
of Syracuse,’ painted by De Vireo, because a bronze s/atuetta was given in it 
typifying the reconciliation of Naples with Piedmont The original statuetta is 
by his Royal Highness, and I saw it two or three months since in the Count’s 
studio: it is a pretty piece, but represents a dream—the dream of a Prince who 
is deeply persuaded that the salvation of his country can be secured only by the 
adoption of such principles as would unite the twocountries. The other picture 
which was removed by the Royal order is ‘ An Interior of one of the Galleries 
of the Palazzo Pitti’ at Florence,” because many nude figures are therein re- 
presented. <A third picture removed was ‘An Interior of the Studio of Raf- 
faelle,’ in which the Fornarina is given. I have not heard, however, as yet 
that a single step has been taken to remove the impurities and indecencies which 

are committed at every minute in the twenty-four hours in every street in his 
Majesty’s dominions, and which were so graphically described and protested 
against by the President of the Council, General Filangieri, in a ministerial 
order issued some two months since. Talk of ‘ nudes’ in the galleries as being 
objectionable; let the Sovereign and his ministers be careful to remove the ‘nudes’ 
from the streets.” 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


pasere. NIGHTS, when an “immense” favourite has any concern in 
them, possess an especial influence and an extra degree of magnetic power. 
On the 13th and two evenings immediately succeeding, Drury Lane assumed the 
stir and bustle incident to summertide. Piccolomini, “the daughter of the 
public,” about to pay a visit once more to fatherland, halted at the scene of 
many a glorious triumph. Here it was arranged to impersonate three important 
characters, each of a nature so distinct, that the fair artist not only challenged 
comparisons with those who have an established reputation in them, but with 
herself also. Excepting Lind, we know of no lyric star in modern times who 
has risen to such eminence and shone with such undimmed lustre in a short time 
as Piccolomini. Between the two there is a wide difference, we admit; but, 
while the talents of the Swede were promulged long before her foot impressed 
the firm-set British island, these of the Sienese were unheralded, and to us 
unknown. Yet in both first appearances so signal were the triumphs, that 
they will long retain their hold in the pages of memory. The three operas 
selected on the occasion in question were ** Lucia di Lammermoor,” “ Traviata,” 
and "Il Trovatore.” In each of these Piccolomini held the first position. Her 
assumption of Scott's interesting heroine was, to say the least of it, strikingly 
original, and she pressed into service a very fertile invention and much artistic 
skill, as substitutes for a right interpretation of a subject evidently far 
beyond the reach of her natural abilities to expound. Notwith- 
standing shortcomings, and they were many, and interpolations not a 
few, a considerable portion of the audience professed to be moved by the touch- 
ing embodiment of a character supposed to be quite out of her line, and thus to 
acertain extent this favourite succeeded. Sig. Belart, as Edgardo, created a 
greater sensation than he is accustomed to do, although it is quite clear that 
he is less at home with Donizetti than with Rossini. The impassioned and 
pathetic scenes of the drama enabled him, nevertheless, to give full scope to his 
powers as a tragic actor. The natural moodiness of Edgardo, which furnishes a 
key to the incidents of the tale—his storms of ungovernable fury, and the deep 
tenderness which, notwithstanding his violence of temper, lies at the bottom of 
his heart—were given with truthfulness, delicacy, and force. Sig. Belart, like 
his chief companion, was frequently applauded, and he fairly divided the honours 
of the evening with her. Everybody now thoroughly knows the outline and 
character of ‘‘ Traviata,” and although no one is satisfied with it as a a work, 
still, when the donna is a favourite, the plot is untbought of, and the moral un- 
sought for. Violetta contrasted brilliantly with Lucia on the evening previous. In 
this character, Piccolomini takes the highest ground; thesame arch prettiness of 
style is present as when Verdi’s freshest opera was first represented to a London 
audience. Considering the impression made by Tietjens as Leonora in “ li Tro- 
vatore,” we hardly think that the assumption of it by Piccolomini was directed 
by a wise forethought. She had been feeling her way on several occasions 
during her provincial tour, but with bo warranty of positive success. ‘* Trova- 

tore ” has become unquestionably one of the most popular and taking operas of 
the day, and almost every singer aspiring to the rank of prima donna 

assoluta aims at the heroine as a character of peculiar brilliancy. Eight 

out of ten fail, from causes easily traceable. ‘The lamented Bosio, and 

the still formidable Grisi exerted their genius upon Verdi’s Leonora, 

and Tietjens, possessed of the necessary gifts and acquirements, has attained 
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unto the coveted greatness ; but, as it is unsuited to Piccolomini’s means, com- 
plete triumph ought not to be counted on, and a partial one should be disdained. 
Sig. Belart was not in good voice, and his impersonation of the troubadour 
appeared to be wanting of that energetic feature which won so much renown 
for his predecessor. The Azucena of Miss Huddart suffered by the remembrance 
of Guarducci a short time since on the same boards. She is, nevertheless, a fair 
exponent of the character; her voice is suitable, and her conception broad ; 
sometimes it had a force and picturesqueness quite in keeping with the whole 
gipsy nature, but suggesting the idea of a picture boldly drawn, than one 
correct in colour and perfect in detail. Sig. Aldighieri was very earnest as the 
Count di Luna; but the sentiment of the part, such as it is, appeared to be 
laboriously overdone. The chorus on each of the above occasions were extremely 
inefficient, and the band in several instances manifested a culpable disregard to 
the baton of the conductor, and a still more slovenly reading of the music itself. 
On each of these nights the house was crowded to its utmost capacity. 

** Across the way,” “ Dinorah” still holds her court. With respect to the 
manner of representation we have nothing to advance beyond the simple fact 
that her attractions seem powerful as ever, and that the vast building, if not 
crowded to excess, presents nightly a large assembly of admirers, both of the 
music and the manner in which it is interpreted. ‘ 

Every little helps. The position of the London Mechanics’ Institution has 
for some time past been a subject both of regret and inquiry—regret, that so 
truly valuable an institution should have, assumed the characteristics of borne- 
down decrepitude in its early youth; and inquiry, as to an efficacious mode of 
imparting to it sufficient vigour to set it on its legs again. Acting upon the 
principle that “the gods help them that help themselves,” the executive have 
put every available means into operation, so that, by the aid of this liberal indi- 
vidual, and that generous society, they have been lightened of their load, and can 
now “go on their way rejoicing.” The latest assistance in this way with which 
we are acquainted, was that proffered:by the London Glee and Madrigal Union on 
Monday evening. This society has attained a first-rate position, and consequently 
in every bill of fare issued by the director there is sure to be found a relish for 
the daintiest appetite. [t has an excellent chief in Mr. Land, and an equally 
admirable illustrator in Mr. Oliphant—an admitted authority in matters of doubt 
with reference to the paternity, data of compositions, &c., so frequently open 
to question. The brief vet apposite remarks invariably advanced by him, not 
only serve as acue to the personal characteristics of the great madrigalian 
writers, but they impart an additional] interest to the vocal illustrations them- 
selves. The tripartite programme embraced in its early steps a round of the 
thirteenth century, “ Summer is icumen in,” which so amused, that once singing 
failed to satisfy. In the second part, a song and chorus—said to be a great 
favourite in the merry days of good Queen Bess—‘To the Maypole haste 
away,” came in for a liberal share of well-earned approbation. By way 
of relief to the concerted pieces, Mr. Lawler sang the celebrated cantata 
“Mad Tom,” attributed to England’s greatest composer. Mr. Oliphant took 
the opportunity of plucking this leaf from Purceli’s crown by proving “Mad 
Tom's” existence anterior to Purceli’s time. In the same part an ancient 
woving song and chorus, taken from Ravencroft’s “‘ Melismata,” excited a very 
considerable degree of interest. The concluding items were compositions prin- 
cipally of the early part of the seventeenth century ; these have been rendered 
more familiar to the public by the London Glee and Madrigal Union at their 
matinées musicale in the spring of the year at the Hanover-square Rooms and 
elsewhere. The vocalists were Miss J. Wells, Miss Eyles, Messrs. Baxter, 
Cummings, and Lawler. It is scarcely necessary to say that the entertainment 
was in a double sense a very gratifying one. Y 

At the Royal Polytechnic, the musical honours of the past week have been 
divided between Mr. George Buckland and Mr. Angus Fairbairn. The former 
fastens his fame and popularity to a new lecture divertissement, entitled 
‘“‘ Lays and Legends of all Ages;” the latter relies on illustrations of Scottish 
ballads. By this arrangement both lecturers draw, and, upon the whole, enter- 
tain. Mr. Buckland’s lays take the classic, fairy, romantic, and mythic form, 
and he depends on his own unaided resources in order to impart just conceptions 
of the subjects treated of. Mr. Fairbairn draws largely from the Ayr- 
shire spring, and presses into his service the Misses Bennett, without whom 
we apprehend his illustrations would soon become vapid. The origin of the 
song “Caller Herring,” associated with a humorous border tale, excites consi- 
derable interest, while the excellent imitation of the fishwives’ cry evokes so 
much delight that the song is invariably repeated. Another but still more quaint 
song, full of humour, standing last on the list, serves to introduce ‘* Laughter 
holding both its sides.” 

_ “Anything for a change,” say some; if only upon handbills, reply the 
directors of the Crystal Palace entertainments. Prompted, doubtlessly, by the 
acquired fame of the Barnsley and Holmforth ringers, two engagements were 
entered into a short time since, and in conformity therewith the first 
performance took place on Saturday, the 15th, and the second on the Tuesday 
following. Their programme consisted of selections’ from popular operas, 
with choral and glee music. The arrangement of the pieces indicated 
no ordinary amount of musical knowledge, and the precision with which all the 
parts were kept together, and yet moving, evinced a careful training, both 
mechanical and mental. Although music of this kind very quickly palls upon 
the ear, the Yorkshire ringers have achieved a great triumph in commanding 
the cldse attention of a cultivated audience during the two performances 
alluded to. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

A T THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, on Wednesday night, Poole’s comedy, 
+i “They're Both to Blame,” was revived; the principal characters being 
sustained by Mrs. Frank Matthews and Mr. Leigh Murray. ; 

On Monday evening was produced at Astley’s Amphitheatre an historical 
and equestrian drama, written by Mr. Tom Taylor, and founded on the eventful 
career of Garibaldiin South America and in Italy. The main interest centres 
in the hero, whose part was sustained by Mr. J. W. Ennis, from the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle. 

At Sadler’s Wells an adaptation ef Victor Hugo’s play, ‘ Le Roi s’amuse,” 
has been produced by Mr. Tom Taylor. The name of the piece in its English 
dress is “‘ The Fool’s Revenge.” ‘The principal artists comprised in the cast are 
—Mr. Phelps, who undertakes the part of Bertuccio, the jester; Mr. Marston, 
Mr. F. Robinson, Miss Atkinson, and Mies Heath. 

_ On Monday night, “an entirely new serio-comic drama,” by J. M. Morton, 
Esq., entitled “* A Husband to Order,” was produced at the Olympic Theatre— 
said “ entirely new” drama being an adaptation of an old and well-known French 
piece, ‘ Un Mariage sous l’Empire;” no attempt even being made to transfer the 
action to English soil. The principal characters were sustained by Messrs. G. 
Vining, W. Gordon, G. Cooke, H. Wigan, Miss Wyndham, Miss Hughes, and 
Mrs. W. S. Emden. 

On Wednesday last, at the sessions of the Surrey magistrates, at Kingston, 
application was made for a renewal of the licence for a portion of Vauxhall 
Gardens. In answer to a question put by the chairman, it was stated that, 
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although all the “ properties ” of Vauxhall had been removed, it was still in 
contemplation to devote a part of the site to the amusement of the public. The 
chairman stated that it was the opinion of the magistrates that Vauxhall, pro- 
perly so called, had ceased to exist, and that, under the altered circumstances of 
the property, there was no ground for renewing the licence. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean are continuing their provincial tour with increased 
success. They have been playing at Plymouth to crowded houses. On Wed- 
nesday they played at Exeter. On Monday next, the 24th, they will be in 
Southampton, and on Monday, the 3l1st, at Portsmouth. On Monday, the 7th 
of November, they commence an engagement at Brighton. 

Our contemporary, Notes and Queries, says: “As everything relating to 
Shakespeare has its interest, one would like to see a list of the musical composi- 
tions to his poetry. Some of his songs have been set to music several times ; 
and in those cases where any one of the composers has been strikingly successful 
it would be very curious to see the less fortunate attempts at the same words. 
Thus Parcell’s setting of ‘ Full fathom five’ is famous, but there are at least two 
other settings in existence—one by Bannister, in Charles IJ.’s time, and one 
by Handel’s friend, John Christopher Smith, which has even attained to the 
honour of being reprinted (twice, I think). Again, Purcell’s setting of ‘Come 
unto these yellow sands’ is the universally received one; there are, however, 
at Jeast two other settings in the field—one by Banister, and one (as a glee) by 
Sir John Stevenson. Then there is Dr. Arne’s happy conception of ‘ Where the 
bee sucks,’ of which song it may be noted that there are at least four other set- 
tings extant—one by Pelham Humphrey, one by Dr. John Wilson (as a glee), 
to be found in Playford’s ‘Musical Companion’ (1672), one by J. C. Smith, in 
his opera of ‘ The Fairies,’ and another by no less a man than Purcell himself, 
as Dr. Rimbault, who possesses the music, has informed us. 

On Thursday, the 14th inst., the Theatre Royal, Hull, was destroyed by 
fire. This was one of the handsomest and most compact theatres in the pro- 
vinces. Special efforts had been made for the production of a “ spectacular 
drama,”’ which necessitated the augmentation both of the general wardrobe and 
that of the performers who had to take part in its representation, and nearly 
the whole of those articles have been destroyed, which will be a serious loss 
both to the lessee and the members of the company. The only articles saved 
were a few which those connected with the theatre were enabled to remove 
from the building. Considerable alarm was naturally felt for the safetv of the 
property adjoining the theatre, but fortunately the exertions which were used 
prevented the flames from extending beyond the building itself. The theatre 
itself is insured, but not the wardrobe, which, we believe, would be worth 
about 400/. This is the second fire which has occurred at the theatre within a 
few weeks, but on the previous occasion it was confined to the wardrobe, and 
only trifling damage was done. The Theatre Roval was erected in Humber- 
Street, in 1809, by the son of the late Mr. Tate Wilkinson, and was opened in 
May 1810, and was considered one of the finest theatres out of London. The 
receipts of the first sixty nights amounted to 3150]. Since its erection many 
actors who have become eminent in the profession have appeared on its boards. 
Latterly efforts have been made to dispose of it, but they were unsuccessful, 
and it still remains the property of the Wilkinson family. The building was 
insured to the extent of about 8000/2. , 

_The Builder gives a detailed account of the magnificent theatre about to be 
built at Rio Janeiro, accompanied by an engraving, which gives good earnest 
that it will be by far the grandest theatre in the world. The edifice will oceupy 
& magnificent site at the head of the Praca d’Acclamacao, a square exceeding, 
in front of it, more than a quarter of a mile; and the design, if carried out, 
would cover nearly four times as much ground as that on which the new Royal 
Italian Opera at Covent Garden stands, while its height would be nearly 100 
feet above the ground. The diameter of the pit is 75 feet, or 15 feet wider than 
her Majesty’s in the Haymarket, 13 feet wider than Covent Garden Opera-house, 
and about as much larger than La Scala at Milan. There are five tiers of lofty 
boxes, and in front of the two grand tiers runs a “balcon.” The stage is 
immense, and the arrangements are adapted for the grandest displays. The 
whole claims to be fireproof. On either side of the stage are suites of 
dressing-rooms, green-rooms, &c., intended for two complete sets of opera 
and ballet performers; while at the rear of the building is a concert-room, 
with its own staircase and refreshment-rooms. On the level of grand tier 
there is a suite of refreshmentsaloons 176 feet in length, opening on oneside through 
large French casements to the arcaded portico, and being approached on the 
other from the grand staircase 20 feet in width. There are also numerous other 
entrances and staircases for the use of the public, designed with a view to pre- 
vent the recurrence of those panics which occasionally happen in crowded 
theatres. The Emperor has likewise a private entrance, communicating with 
suites of rooms for state and private use. He has also private and state boxes 
for himself and suite. The design is Italian throughout. The lower part is 
entirely surrounded with an ample covered promenade, protecting all the 
entrances from the sun and rain, above which isa deeply recessed arcade defend- 
ing the interior from the intense heat of the climate, while above all rises the 
upper part of the stage, with its carpenters’ shops, &c., hovering above the rest 
of the building, and its flat roof affording a position for viewing those grand 
gala displays which are so often witnessed in the Praca d'Acclamacao. The 
interior will be richly decorated in every part with large quantities of white 
marble and rich sculpture. The whole will cost not less than 300,000/. 

The Aberdeen Musical Festival began on Wednesday evening, the 12th inst., 
with Mendelssohn's oratorio “St. Paul.” The performance took place at the 
Music Hall, the principal vocalists being Mr. Lockey, Mr. Weiss, Mme. Weiss, 
and Miss Dolby. Mr. Baker presided over the organ, and Mr. Latter led the 
chorus. On Thursday was a miscellaneous performance, in which Mr. Sims 
Reeves did not take part—owing, it was stated, to his ill health—but at which 
Mrs. Davison (Miss Arabella Goddard) obtained great applause for her brilliant 
execution. On Friday there wasa ball, and the Festival concluded on Saturday 
with a concert, in which Mrs. William Howard, from Edinburgh, Mr. Lockey, 
Herr Hausman, the violoncello player, Mr. Howard and his band, and the mem- 
bers of the Choral Union took part. 

The New York papers give a very glowing account of the prosperity of Mr. 

ton, the American comedian, and of the very comfortable circumstances 
amid which he contrives to support existence. ‘Mr. Burton has a superb resi- 
dence at Glen Cove, New York. His garden is worth going miles to see. 
Plants, exotics, flowers of the richest, rarest, and most costly description, here 
luxuriate, blossom, and bloom; the finest green velvet is not more soft than its 
grass plots; and the nicely-boxed borders of his flower beds show the exquisite 
taste of its owner. Apple, pear, peach, nectarine, and plum trees are here in 
numbers ; and he has, at a cost of some 15,000 dollars, erected a hothouse that 
Jooks more like the Crystal Palace than anything that I have seen. His grape- 
vines are really wonderful, and the grapes are superb and as big as the eggs of 
a pigeon. 

The American papers say that “Mr. George Vandenhoff has a volume in 
press, entitled ‘ Leaves from an Actor’s Note-book, with Reminiscences and 
Chit-Chat of the Green-Room and the Stage in England and America.’ It will 








be gn by Appleton and Co., of New York, in the course of the coming 
month 


It contains, we learn, a great variety of pleasant reading, sketches of 











celebrities, anecdotes, and critical comments; besides an original story of pecu- 
liar interest, founded on a real-life experience. The book is looked for eagerly, 
both in theatrical and general circles.” 

The author of the prize ode for this year’s September festival at Brussels is 
again a lady, Mlle. Pauline Braquaval, teacher at Warcoing, Hainault. 

The Gazette Musicale declares that the Swedish dilettante boast of having 
found a second Mlle. Lind in another national songstress, Mile. Roeske. 

Mme. Roger de Beauvoir, the French actress, has just died at the age of 36, 
She made her début, as Mlle. Doze, as an actress when only twelve, and played 
for several years at the Théatre Francais with considerable success. Her best 
creations were Abigail, in the ‘‘ Verre d’Eau,” and Pauline, in the “ Mari a la 
Campagne.” She also wrote several vaudevilles, operettas, and other light 
pieces, as well as several novels, and not long since a work which had a con- 
siderable sale, “* Les Confidences de Mlle. Mars.” 

M. Alexandre Dumas the younger has produced a new comedy ‘at the 
Gymnase, entitled ‘* Un Petit-Fils de Mascarille”—a modernised version of 
Moliére's rascally valet. An adventurer attempts by various schemes and 
intrigues to obtain the hand and dowry of a wealthy heiress of the bourgeoisie, 
but is unmasked and foiled in the end. The piece is entirely successful, and 
bids fair to bring as large a sum into the treasury of the Theatre, and the pockets 
of the author, as * J.e Demi Monde.” 

A Paris correspondent says: ‘It is considered as decided now that the new 
Opera House is to occupy one side of the grand square which is to be formed to 
the west of the Chaussée d’Antin, and behind the buildings in the Rue Basse du 
Rempart, which I mentioned yesterday. The theatre will, therefore, not be 
made a very prominent object; it will not be in sight of any of the great 
thoroughfares, but be placed somewhat as the Théatre Italien nowis. It is, 
however, to be on a gigantic scale ; the number of boxes and stalls, as well as the 
seats in the pit and galleries, are to be double that of the present opera house. 
The new building is contemplated to hold 5,000 persons comfortably, and to 
yield the treasury double the present amount. The estimates of architects range 
between seven and eleven millions of francs. The approach to the new house 
by the Chaussée d’Antin will be commodious, and two wide roads are to be made 
for the convenience of those coming from the east and west ends of the town. 
The whole will not be finished in less than two years, when the present tempo- 
rary opera house will be just forty years old. 

A letter from Turin in the Presse gives some details respecting the pieces 
performed in the petty theatres of that city: ‘The idea of the Italian confe- 
deration has been burlesqued in a piece called ‘ Pacto de Famiglia’ (A family 
Compact), brought out at the Alfieri Theatre; and Rossi, who lately played at 
Paris with Mme. Ristori, figures in it. All the sovereigns of Italy, and the Re- 
public of San Marino, are represented in the piece. The Republic is personated 
by a female who wears a red dress with the cap of liberty ; the Prince of Monaco 
is in livery, and catches flies; the Dukes of Tuscany and Modena are two females 
in wide crinolines, and exceedingly insolent; the King of Naples is a lubberly 
boy who consults his mamma on all questions; the Emperor of Austria, called 
Colonel Terrible, makes a great noise, and sends smoke in the face of everybody 
—even of the Pope; the Duchess of Parma is treated with respect, and leans on 
the arm of King Victor Emmanuel. Amongst other things, the Republic of San 
Marino, seeing the Austrian smoking, asks, ‘ Will you have another match—un 
altro Solferino?’ and the question draws down thunders of applause, especially 
from the galleries. Under the name of ‘ Advocate Onesti, Piazza de Palazzo, 
No. 1, Turin,’ Rossi plays the leading part in the Confederation. The Pope, 
‘Dom Martino-Martini, director of the Roman College,’ who presides over the 
Confederation, is up to his ears in troubles, and displays great agony of mind— 
for the Confederation does not get on at all, and everybody in it quarrels. At 
last all the members of it take to flight except Victor Emmanuel, and he marries 
the young and beautiful Italy, for whom they had all been disputing. These 
personal pieces are very common here, but they display no dramatic talent, and 
are ill-written.” 

It appears that Mme. Grisi and Sig. Mario have contrived to make them- 
selves very unpopular to a certain class of opera-frequenters at Madrid. One 
night, lately, according to a letter which has appeared in the Indépendance Belge, 
the feud culminated in the following disgraceful scene: *‘ Fifty or sixty persons, 
hired for the purpose, and placed in little groups in the upper galleries, have 
renewed, in a more scandalous manner, during a second representation of 
* Norma,’ the scenes which occurred in the first representation. It was no longer 
murmurs and whisperings, but groans and noises of all kinds, which completely 
drowned the voices of Mme. Grisi and Mario. The uproar was at its height at 
the commencement of the duet in the second act. Potatoes were thrown from 
the upper galleries, falling at the feet of Mme. Grisi and rebounding into the 
pit. The public in the boxes and other parts of the house rose indignantly to 
protest against such an outrage, but Mme. Grisi withdrew, her face bathed in 
tears. Mario attempted for some seconds to brave the storm, but was obliged to 
leave the stage. One of the employés of the theatre came forward to announce 
that the performance would not be continued, Mme. Grisi having fainted away, 
overcome withemotion. The authorities were quite impassive.” 





LITERARY NEWS. 
( N TUESDAY EVENING Mr. W. Ellis delivered, at the South Kensington 

Museum, the second of his course of six lectures, addressed to the teachers, on 
Social Science. He impressed upon his hearers that it was the spirit and not 
the form of science that ought to be taught, and pointed out the valuable aid of 
a knowledge of scientific facts in almost every calling in life. 

We are glad to hear that Mrs. Stowe’s new book, if not so popular as 
‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” is likely to attain a very considerable circulation. Ac- 
cording to the Publishers’ Circular, the subscription-list has mounted to 
25,000. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge has informed the 
members of the Senate that he has received an instrument, under the common 
seal of the Cambridge University Commissioners, authorising the suspension, 
for the space of one year from the 14th inst., of the election of a Christian 
Advocate, on the foundation of the Rev. John Hulse, in accordance with the 
request of the Senate. 

The Nottingham Journal reports that the venerable and classic pile of New- 
stead, late the residence of Colonel Wildman, but entitled to mention only for 
the fact of it having once belonged to Byron, together with the estate, exceeding 
3000 acres in extent, will shortly be brought to the hammer in one lot. The 
late lamented owner of Newstead purchased the estate in 1818, for 94,0002, and 
since that period very large sums of money have been expended in improving it. 

The “ Gossiper ” in the J//ustrated London News says: ‘‘Mr. Bohn announces 
a reprint, with corrections, of Lord Wharncliffe’s edition of the works of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. Mr. Moy Thomas, a man careful in his way, is to be 
the editor. Mr. Thomas has undertaken no common task. We wish he could 
see our copy of the Wharncliffe Lady Mary.’’ Does not this mean, ‘ We wish 
Mr. Bohn had seen our copy before he closed with Mr. Thomas”? Fie! Peter, Fie! 
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The members and friends of the Church of England Sihentnmnailt isis 
ciation assembled at dinner on Friday evening, the 14th inst., at Dick’s Hotel, 
Fleet-street, to pay a parting tribute of respect to Mr. Farnham, of the Maryle- 
bone Schools, on his departure for Bombay, to which place he has received an 
appointment ‘of a clerical character. 

Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. announce for publication in the present 
month: ‘ Nelly Carew,” a novel, by Miss Power; ‘‘ The Memoirs of a Lady-in- 
Waiting,” a novel, by the author of ‘‘ Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in 
Caffraria;” ‘‘ Irene,” a novel, in three vols.; ‘ Helen Lester.” a novel, by the 
author of ‘* Garestone Hall;” a translation of Balzac’s ‘ Cesar Birotteau ;” 
“ Pre-Adamite Man;” “On "the Steep Alp,” a collection of Swiss Legends; 
‘* Echoes from the Harp of France,” by Mrs, Carey. 

Mr. Skeet’s announcements are: ‘Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of 
Thomas Campbell,” by Cyrus Redding, Esq.; “Travels in Morocco,” by the 
late James Richardson, edited by his Ww idow : ‘*My Study Chair, or Memoirs 
of Men and Books,’’ by the late D. O. Mad lyn, Esq.; ‘‘ Four Yearsin Burmah,” 
by W. H. Marshall, Esq., late editor of the Rangoon Chronicle ; ‘* Too Much 
Tasos” be F. G. Trafford ; “* Stockwell House, or Keeping up Appearances,’ 
by Cyrus Redding, Esq.; ‘ Before the Dawn,” by Kate Crichton; ‘‘ Rich and 
Poor,” by the author of ‘‘ Gladys of Harlech.” 

Messrs Hurst and Blackett announce the following works in their list of 
new publications in preparation: ‘‘ Poems,” by the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” with engravings by Birket Foster; ‘The “Aan and Lower 
Amoor, a Narrative of Travel and Adventure,” by Mr. Atkinson, Author of 
“Oriental and Western Siberia,’’ in 2 vols., with numerous illustrations; ‘“‘ The 
Life and Times of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham,” by Mrs. Thomson; 
Pictures of Sporting Life and Character,” by Lord William Lennox; ‘“ Mr. 
and Mrs, Asheton,” a novel, by the Author of ‘‘ Margaret and her Brides- 
maids; ” and new works of fiction by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Miss Kavanagh, 
Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. S. C. Hall, the Author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,” &e. The 
next volume of Hurst and Biackett's “ Standard Library ” will comprise Sam 
Slick’s ‘‘ Wise Saws and Modern Instances.” 

On Wednesday, the 12th inst., the Bishop of Norwich presided at the annual 
meeting of the Norfolk Society for the Promotion of Book-hawing in the Rural 
Districts. The right rev. prelate expressed his unqualified approval of the 
principle of the society, with the operations of which, however, his other nume- 
rous engagements rendered him comparatively unacquainted. An elaborate 
report was read by the secretary; and it appeared that during the vear ending 
August 31 thes ociety’ s hawkers had effected sales to the extent of 9441, being 
an increase of 94/. ‘?. the corresponding twelve months of 1857-8. The works 
sold comprised 834 Bibles, 1054 New Testaments, 2565 Prayer-books and 
Church Services, eer books and tracts, and 589 prints and maps, making a 
total of 20.226. Of the 15,084 books and tracts 3924 cost upwards of 1s., 2976 
between 6¢. and 1s., and 8182 less than 6d. The sale had been principally 
among domestic servants, mechanics, small country tradesmen, and labourers. 
The Rev. Lord Bayning proposed the adoption of the report. Sir W illoughby 
Jones, the qhainmes of the county quarter sessions, seconded the motion, and 
observed that he believed the principal cause of the immorality and crime which 
had prevailed among the lower classes was to be attributed to the morbid ten- 
dency of labourers to desert their firesides for the public-house. To correct this 
it was necessary to give them and their families something to think about 
beyond the mere routine of their daily toil; and to effect this object he believed 
no agency was more effective than that employed by the society. Everybody 
knew—as stated by the 7imes—that there had been lately aconsiderablediminution 
of crime in the eastern counties; and he believed this hap py result was to some 
extent attributable to the increased circulation of sound cheap literature. The 
report was monet unanimously, and several gentlemen afterwards addressed 
the meeting. In the course of the Procees dings the Bishop of Norwich stated 
that there were now between fifty and sixty similar book- hawking societies 
established in the country. 

The arrival of the Prince of Wales at Oxford and his matriculation there 
has created no small stir in that ancient University. The Heir Apparent is 
accompanied to his academic studies by the Hon. Colonel Bruce and suite. The 
royal student was received at the railway station by the Dean of Christ’s 
Church, the Regius Professor of Medicine, and other dignitaries, and by them 
conducted to his Oxford residence at Frewin Hal]. Here they were met by the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Senior and Junior Proctor, in their official capacity. 

Upon the departure of the University dignitaries, a deputation from the city, 
consisting of the Mayor (N. Cattle, Esq.), Aldermen Sadler and Butler, the 
town clerk (G. P. Hester, Esq.), &e., waited upon his Royal Highness, and 
presented the following address: ‘* We, the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of 
Oxford in council assembled, beg respectfully to offer to your Royal Highness 
our sincere congratulations on your arrival within this ancient and loyal city, 
for the purpose of pursuing your studies at this Unive rsity. It is our earnest 
hope and prayer th: at, during g your residence here, your Royal Highness may be 
blessed by Divine Providence with health and strength to follow those studies 
which may qualify you to discharge—but we hope at some far distant day—those 
great and heavy responsibilities which must necessarily devolve on the sove- 
reign of this vast and powerful empire. It is no irnest hope and 
prayer that your royal parents, our beloved Queen and the Prince Consort, 
may long be spared to witness your progress and watch over your interests, and 
that the bright example set before you in their distinguished position, as well as 
in the more sacred circle of domestic life, may stimulate your Royal Highness 
to follow in their footsteps, and, by so doing, to secure in an equal degree the 
love, the loyalty, and devotion of a happy, co and united people.’ 
After this his Roy: il Highness proc lel to Christ Church, in company with 
his private tutor (Mr. Herbert Fisher), the Hon. Colonel Bruce, and Major 
Teesdale. The authorities having thrown open the gates, the Quadrangle pre- 
sented an animated appearance, the undergradu ute marebe rs having assembled 
in academical costume, while there were a large number of c ns present. 
His Royal Highness, having alighted from his carriage, was met by the Very 
Rev. the Dean, who led the way to the deanery, where his Royal Highness was 
entered as a member of the society. Among the noblemen and gentlemen who 
were present to welcome his Royal Epabeess were noticed, Earl Brownlow, 
Lord Hamilton, Lord Adair, Sir G. M. Grant, Bart., Sir Josh. sailey, Sir F. 
Johnstone, Bart. The ceremony of entering having been concluded, his Royal 
Highness (who was several times vociferously che ered by the undergraduates), 
habited in a nobleman’s undress gown, and velvet cap with gold tassel, walked 
to the Vice-Chancellor’s residence, facing Christ Chur 1, and was duly matricu- 
lated a member of that society by the Vice-Chancellor. His Royal Highness 
then proceeded to Frewin Hall, where it was understood a select party would be 
entertained at dinner. 

The annual meeting of the Queen’s University, Ireland, took place on Fri- 
day, the 14th inst., at Dublin Castle. The proceedings were opened by Lord 
Chancellor Brad ly, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, who delivered an 
address upon its present state. For the first time they had been able to award 
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‘Sele to “the Cheneiliendits of the University ret Edinb urgh, the 
Scotsman says: “It would appear that active, though not Open exertions have 
been, and are being, made to place this high academic position at the feet of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, so that the friends of Lord Brougham, who had contem- 
plated his election without opposition, have at last formed a committee to aid 
in securing his return. By reference to the Universities Act, it will be seen that, 
besides being an honorary officer, as chief among the reputations of the Univer- 
sity, the Chancellor is intrusted with two important powers. One of these is 
the appointment of a member of the Governing Court, who will be his local 
representative; the other, and the more serious, is that of having a veto on all 
improvements which the University Council and Court mz ay desire toc arry 
through. It is therefore of no small moment not only that academic honour 
should be conferred on one to whom academic honour is due, but that the posi- 
tion should be filled by one who will not stand in the way of educational im- 
provements. We are glad to learn that the attempt to give a political com- 
plexion to the election has so far miscarried that a large number of Conservatives 
have declared for Lord Brougham, refusing to trample on the true principle 
which ought to ins pire an academic constituency on such an oceasion. From 
the advertisement on the part of the Brougham committee it appears that all 
applications for registration, for those w ho qualify as former students, must be 
lodged with the secretary to the commissioners not later than Wednesday. 
No time sh val d be lost by any who desire to aid in returning Lord Brougham 
in placing themselves on the register.” 

The following i is a list of some important illustrated works about India in 
preparation by Messrs. Day and Sons, lithographic publishers :—“ Sketches in 
~- about De Thi,’ by Lieut. A. D. Butter; “The Ruins of Mandoo, ancient 

Capital of Malvah, Central India.” by Capt. C. Harris; ‘‘ Views and Sketches 
of the City of Lucknow,” by Major Dodgson; ‘“ Views of Sierra Leone and of 
the River Gambia,” by Lieut. A. M. Samson; 


ent 





“The Hills and Plains of Pales- 
tine,” by Miss C ‘ubley ; ; and * Illustrations of the West Indies, Central Americ: 
and Guifs of Mexico and Florida,’ >by W.S. Andrews, late Commander of the 
Royal West India Mail Company’s steamers. 

From the American papers we glean several items of literary int 
The first number of a new literary magazine, called the Lotus, was pubis d at 
Memphis, about the 15th of September. It is to be edited by Mrs. 
Chambers Ket have. Messrs. Clark, Austin, and Smith, of New York, have just 
published “ Willis’s Sacred Poems,” in a handsome 12mo. volume, cont: 
more than a hundred illustrations, executed by N. Orr and Co., from 
drawings by Darley, Nast, Chapman, Herrick, Eytinge, Ehninger, C 
Rothermel, &e. Ex-President Van Buren is writing his “ Life and 
The Harpers are about to publish Douglas’s article on “‘ Popular Sovereignty 
in book form. Thackeray’s “ Virginians” will be concluded in the Novemt 
number of Harpur's Magazine. Fanny Fern has about completed a new stor 
to be published by Mason Bros. Its character, purpose, and title are not 
divulged. 
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Circular gives a few items of literary news from Amer 
cations since my last letter consist of—A ne 





(Vol. VII.) pleton’s ‘ American Cyclopedia ;’ ‘The Empire of Ro 
bv the Rev. John S. C. Abbott; Vols. VI., VII., and VIII. of Rich 
White's edition of Shakespeare ; ‘ The Book of the First American Ct 





el Willard Fiske ; ‘ Life of Alexander von Humboldt,’ 


‘Beulah,’ a novel, by Augusta J. Evans, of Mobile. rhe 
Headsman ’ forms the new volume of the Illustrated Edition of Cooper. A; os 
of this edition of Cooper’s novels, I would beg leave to express the opinion 
that it should receive the attention of the English trade. The illustrations are 
good, very good, true to American life, and well engraved. The letterpress 
other mect ago execution is as far superior to the ordinary run of Am 
books as are the Chiswick to the ordinary run of English books, and, if t 


gress,’ by 
Stoddard; a 








have not wes , Cooper’s novels are very popular, and constantly read. 
have reprinted from recent English issues, ‘A Student’s Hume,’ 1 dol., 
‘Ont of the Depths,’ 1 dol. Therepublishers of ‘ Out of the Depths’ are doing 





their best to make a sensation work of it, by advertising and pu‘ the 
true ican style. Mr. Charles Reade’s ‘Good Fight’ is reprinted in 
Weekly, with all the illustrations, as in Once a Week. A new b 
author of ‘ Queechy ’ and ‘ Wide, Wide World,’ is announced under the title of 
‘Say and Seal.’ Also a new story of considerable length, by Fanny Fern, is sai 
to be ne arly completed ; of its characte ar, plot, -_ name nothing is kr 
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eighth volume of Bancroft’s ‘History of the United States’ is in t ress, 

and nearly ready for publication. I have banal that it is Mr. Bancroft’s inten- 

tion not to extend this history beyond the first years of the Independence, he 
' opinion that the state of the country subsequently has be , 
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xperi a character to form subject for the historian of the | 
» Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, are to be pi 
ive vols. 8vo. The following books are also 
his autumn: ‘Gold-foil Hammered from Popular P: t 
Another World,’ by the 
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1. dale Owen ; ‘ Calhoun and his Contemporaries,’ by Mr. B. A. Reyne 
of M ‘The Prairie Traveller, a Handbook for Overland Emigrants, 
by ¢ n R. B. Marcy, U.S.A.; ‘Preachers and Preaching,’ by the 
Rev Murray ;‘ Women Artists in all Ages and Countries,’ by Mrs. 
Ellet 

Other it ns we t take from the American Publishers’ Circular: “ Rudd and 
Carleton publish ‘The Life, Travels, and Books of Alexander von Humt belt, F 
with an introduction by Bayard Taylor, who says: ‘A biography of Alex 
von Humboldt, which shall contain a full and conscientious account of |! 
and labours, written in a style sufficiently clear and untechnical to m 
popular tastes, has long been a necessity in our literature. Those biogr 
which ar ready in existence do not possess this character: they are ra 
chronicles of achievements in the various departments of natural s 
than stories of fe almost unexampled for its wealth of e2 xperience, its 
and successes. The ‘ Lives of the Brothers Humboldt,’ by Klencke, which 
been translated into English, is very fragmentary in this re spect ; it passes 
unnoti any episodes in the life of Alexander von H umb oldt which are of 
great int to the general reader. In fact, it hes only been in the closing 
years of his life that the excellencies of his character as @ man, apart fr m his 
distinction as a savant, have received full and gene eral acknowledg yment. No 
task ec uld hay be en pleasanter to me than that of attempting to bring home to 
the familiar ac equ aintance of the great reading public of the United States the 


history of the great man with whose friendship I was honoured; and, as the 
literary labours I had already on hand prevented me from undertaking such 
a work, itis all the more gratifying to me to know that it has been faith- 
fully and conscientiously done by one every way capable of the performance. 
Having examined the biography which follows, I can testify to its exactness and 
completeness, and therefore—though the subject of the book is its own sufficient 
recomm endation—cordially accede to the request of the author, that I should 
add a few words of introduction, embodying my own impressions of Humboldt’s 
character.’ Also 4. he Book of the First American Chess is ongress: containing 
the proceedings of that celebrated assemblage, held in New York in the year 


1857, ¥ with the papers read in its sessions, the games played in the Grand Tour- 
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nament, and the stratagems entered in the Problem Tournament ; together with 
sketches of the history of chess in the Old and New Worlds,” by Daniel Willard 
Fiske, M.A. Dick and Fitzgerald have got out ‘The Dictionary of Love: 

containing a definition of all the terms used in the history of the tender 
passion, with rare quotations from the ancient and modern poets of all 
nations ; together with specimens of curious model love-letters, and many other 
interesting matters appertaining to love, never before published ; the w hole form- 
ing a remarkable text-book for all lovers, as well as a complete guide to matri- 
mony, and a companion of married life. Translated,in part, from the French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian, with several original translations from the Greek 
and Latin, by Theocritus, junior.’ ” 

Emile de Girardin’s last pamphlet, published this week by Michel Lévy, 
under the title “‘ L’Empereur Napoleon III. et la France,” is making a great 
stir in Paris. The essence of the book is “‘ La France s’ennuie,” i.e., France is 
weary of being over-governed, and not left to stand on her own legs. 

A Paris journal mentions the curious fact that the Jate wars in Italy and in 
China have encouraged the study of geography in France to such an extent thas 
no less than two bundred thousand maps have been solid by Paris booksellers 
alone during the last twelve months. 

The first volume of a new edition of the works of Leibnitz, dedicated to the 
King of Hanover, has appeared at Paris, under the title of ‘*(uvres de Leib- 
nitz, publiées pour la premiére fois d’aprés les manuscrits originaux, avec notes 
et introductions,” by A. Foucher de Careil. The edition is represented as con- 
taining many hitherto unpublished writings of the celebrated philosopher, which 
Count Foucher discovered in the State archives of Hanover. 

Messrs. Thiers, Mignet, and Prosper Mérimée have accepted the office of 
French literary judges for the prizes of 1000f. and 250f. (40/7. and 10/.), offered by 
the Rev. Mr. Emerton, of Hanwell! College, Middlesex, for the two best essays 
* On immense importance of an intimate alliance between France and 
England.” The lists are to be open to both French and English competitors, who 
will send in their writings before the Ist March next. 
> following extract respecting the Roman Catholic clergy, from the works 
of the Emperor Louis Napole 200, is now being passed about as of great interest 
in the present juncture of affairs between the Emperor and the Ultramontane 
priesthood. It is from a cl bap ter on “ The Clergy and the State,” in the second 
volume of the complete works of the Emperor: ‘‘ The clergy will cease to be 
Ultramontane when they shz all | 1, as formerly, to distinguish themselves 
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of citizens. Southern Ge ny, without contradiction, is the country in which 
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and to teach men itic al redex tion must follow religious libert 

he education of tl » th 1e ‘te France as it isin Germany, andit will 
produce the same res ita. "By 1e union of priests and laymen there will be a 
double action which will be favoura society ; priests will become citizens, 
and citizens will become more relig Then—but then only—we shall be 
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documents of the beg inn of this century, are of no common interest, all of 
them * aring more or les ly upon the great international questions of the 
Gay. «3 eply, in particular, which in 1807 was given by England to the 
Russ ifesto of war, cann bespeak great attention from the variety 
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achievements of Fairy Pack. One of the most impressive, and certainly the 
most earnest, celebrations, will be that of Stattgardt, the capital of Scbiller’s 
native country, and but a few miles from Marbach, the birthplace of the great 
poet. In Be rlin the cast of a colossal statue will be unveiled on the Gensdarmes 
Market—one of the finest squares of this architectural city, and the site where 
the: as yet unfinished bronze figure of the poet will find a permanent resting- 
place. Here, as all over Germany, the schools will be opened on that day only, 

to e enable the boys to assist in the various ceremonies of the festival. 

According to a correspondent of the Augsburg Gazette, an important dis- 
covery of a large number of manuscripts of Michel Angelo has been made at 
Florence, in a house once inhabited by the artist-poet. It is stated that a com- 
mission of literary men is now engaged in preparing these writings for 
publication 

The Enperor of Russia has confirmed the statutes of a “ Literary Fund,’ 
which be 18 just been formed at St. Petersburg. It is to have a very extensive 
activity, and is to be supported by contributions of members (of 10 rubles, or 
about if 2s. annually), as well as Dy the produce of certain concerts and dra- 
matic representations, and by voluntary gifts. 
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THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
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Discoveries, and the latest Political Divisions of Ter- 
ritory, in all parts of the World. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, 
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